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N one respect it is unfortunate that Lord Robert 

Cecil chose this particular time for his visit. 
For it would have been better if we, as a people, 
could have concentrated on the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, to which President Hard- 
ing had committed himself, quite apart from the 
League. Now we have the old story with us again. 
League advocates are saying, “The Court’s all well 


enough, but why stop there, inasmuch as the Court* 


is a portion of the larger organization?” It may 
well be that, with the opening of the new Congress, 
President Harding will find himself helplessly pro- 
testing that Americans are not in any sense com- 
mitted to the League merely by entering the Court. 
As we pointed out in our last issue, it is of the 
utmost importance that the question of America’s 
duty to Europe should be kept out of politics. The 
people need to be informed by one who is full of his 
subject and who is not using it for political advan- 
tage. We deplore the cry, “The League isn’t dead 
yet,” because it revives the memory of bitter ex- 
periences and because it threatens to defeat that 
first step in international codperation which must 
come before one can hope for anything more. Ad- 
vocates of the League should remember that if our 
entrance into the Court is prevented, another dead- 
lock on the League will be sure to follow. It would 
be better to see both of the great parties split asun- 
der than that this nation should fail to give Eu- 
rope a true answer, or should deal lightly with a 
powerful sentiment for peace, quite as strong here 
as elsewhere. 


E are amazed at the action of the Department 

of Justice in asking the Federal District 
Court for an injunction closing down the Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange as far as operations in sugar 
are concerned, on the ground that these operations 
constitute a conspiracy in restraint of trade. Had 
Senator Brookhart or some other man of his men- 
tal calibre and knowledge of economics made the 
demand it would have been understandable, but 
from the law department of the Government it has 
the appearance of cheap demagogy. There is no 


law prohibiting the buying of sugar or any other 
commodity in prospect of a rise, except in connec- 
tion with a conspiracy, and it is absurd to charge 
that there was such a conspiracy in the local New 
York Exchange, when sugar prices have been ris- 
ing everywhere, both here and abroad. The rise in 
the price of sugar, as a matter of fact, has been 
almost entirely due to increased consumption and 
an unexpected shortage of the crop in Cuba. The 
Department of Commerce was subjected to severe 
criticism in the press for reporting this shortage 
and thereby, it was alleged, aiding the speculators, 
but the information proved to be true. Our old 
friends, the free-traders, are seeking to show that 
the tariff on sugar is responsible for an increase 
in price, forgetting that this slight differential 
makes possible the beet-sugar industry in this coun- 
try, which in turn tends to protect us against com- 
binations of foreign producers. It may be that 
there are abuses in the Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
that demand correction by Government regulation, 
but that is a very different thing from the high- 
handed and futile action seeking to close down the 
Exchange. Economic law will not be denied. The 
present high prices will bring decreased consump- 
tion and increased production, and as a result prices 
will fall. As before, men will speculate on whether 
prices will go up or down, and those who guess 
right will win and those who guess wrong will lose. 


OR some days past there have been persistent 

rumors in the press that the United States 
would shortly recognize the Obregon Government 
in Mexico. Whether these rumors have any basis 
in fact or are merely thrown out as feelers by 
those who have been carrying on the recognition 
campaign we cannot say, but all the authentic news 
recently coming out of Mexico points rather to the 
latter view. The Mexican Government can have 
American recognition whenever it sees fit by com- 
plying with the simple requirements customary 
among self-respecting nations. We are not con- 
cerned with the Mexicans’ form of government or 
with the laws they may choose to make, provided 
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only they do not defraud our citizens of rights or 
property already legitimately acquired. By Article 
27 of the Constitution adopted May 1, 1917, they 
not only declared all subsoil riches government 
property but made this provision retroactive so as 
to confiscate the lawful property of American citi- 
zens. Another provision made possible the seizure 
and division of agricultural land as well. The ob- 
ject was wholesale graft, and that the scheme did 
not meet with the success anticipated was due to 
the withholding of recognition, an act which by 
legalizing the acts of the Government would have: 
thrown away all American rights. Various subter- 
fuges have been indulged in to give the impression 
that our conditions had been met. Some decisions 
were handed down by the Mexican Supreme Court 
which apparently decided against the retroactive 
interpretation of Article 27. Recently the Mexican 
Senate passed a bill confirming all concessions to 
oil lands dating from before May 1, 1917. The 
Hearst papers played this up at once as offering 
satisfactory proof of the change of position of the 
Mexican Government. As a matter of fact no 
American company held any oil land by concession ; 
all of them had acquired their land by purchase. 
Only one oil concession had ever been granted and 
that was to Lord Cowdray—the property now held 
by the Aguila Company, a British corporation. 
Affairs in Mexico are in a desperate state, the re- 
sult of Red revolution, Bolshevistic experiment, and 
outrageous graft. It may be that the Obregon Gov- 
ernment has at last realized the futility of Sociai- 
ism and confiscation and feels itself strong enough 
to take the steps prerequisite to recognition, but 
we. still await proof of it. 


E hope that Admiral William S. Sims is not 

losing his grasp of those brilliant mental 
powers which served him so splendidly in Britain 
during the war. Of that service and its recogni- 
tion by our allies we are immensely proud. But it 
seems as if he had become somewhat garrulous 
and lacking in discretion and judgment of late, 
making statements liable to misinterpretation, to 
say the least of it, and even provocative of grave 
misunderstanding. His latest statement concern- 
ing the conduct of submarine warfare by the Ger- 
mans, in which he ventured the gratuitous con- 
clusion that “if we had been in Germany’s place 
and if we had believed losing the war would have 
meant domination of our country by Germany— 
be sure to make that point—we, too, would have 
sunk ships without warning,” is a case in point. 
To be sure he wrote afterward to the New York 
Tribune explaining that he did not intend in any 
way to justify any part of the German submarine 
policy, and that his reference was exclusively to 
merchant ships carrying supplies essential to the 
continuance of the war and not to passenger ships. 
But his unfortunate interview was at once glee- 
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fully seized upon by the pro-German press, which — 
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sought to make it appear the authenticated stories 
of German U-boat atrocities were the inventions 
of war-hysteria and that now one of the highest 
naval authorities acknowledged the war to be fifty- 
fifty. We are convinced that nothing could have 
been further from the intention of Admiral Sims 
than to create that impression, as he makes clear 
in his later communication, but no man in his 
position should allow himself to indulge in ram- 
bling interviews and statements filled with dyna- 
mite. 


T last some of the promoters of the Kuzbas 

colonization fraud in Russia have fallen into 
the clutches of the law. The reader may remem- 
ber not so long ago the glowing advertisements of 
this enterprise that appeared in the columns of the 
New Republic, the Nation, and other radical jour- 
nals, holding forth prospects of riches to those who 
would put up the necessary money and join the 
colony in far-off Siberia to which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had handed over the coal mines and metal- 
lurgical establishments of the Kuznetski Basin. 
This was the project of which Bill Haywood be- 
came the head when he fled to Moscow after jump- 
ing his bail here. The fraud was a particularly 
cruel one, for it not only mulcted workmen in this 
country of their hard-earned savings, but subjected 
them and their families to excessive hardships, ill- 
treatment, and unbearable tyranny. After heart- 
rending experiences a few managed to escape, and 
make their way back to America. Their account of. 
the enterprise, confirmed by independent evidence 
from Russia, led to the indictment of the Soviet 
agents here, who were held responsible for the 
cruel deception. As for the papers which lent 
their suport to the enterprise, there was never a 
time when they could not have obtained full and 
accurate information concerning the mines and 
their prospects from reliable American engineers. 


‘HE startling statement, made by Theodore 
Roosevelt during a wave of reform, that there 
were good Trusts as well as bad Trusts, had the 
advantage of being convenient. It left the Trusts 
with no sense of security. The inference was that 
they must be on their good behavior in order to 
avert interference by the courts. Now it is just 
possible that a similar formula might be useful 
if applied to labor unions. No one at this day 
wishes to abolish labor unionism, just as two de- 
cades ago it would have been silly to split up all 
the Trusts. But public sentiment needs to be fo- 
cused more intelligently upon these industrial or- 
ganizations. There are good labor unions and 
there are bad labor unions; and the former should 
not suffer because of the latter, nor the latter be 
permitted to hide behind the coattails of their virtu- 
ous brethren. We are not yet satisfied that Pres- 
ident Harding’s ringing statement, made July 4, 
last year, that “an American has the right to work 
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without any other’s leave” may not in the end prove 
to be the proper test of labor unions. If enforced 
at once, the principle might defeat much of the 
work which the unions have been building up. It 


~ would wholly disorganize certain unions which 


have unscrupulous leaders. But such disturbance 
would be only temporary and the workingmen 
themselves would profit by the dismissal of leaders 
who continually foment trouble in order to hang 
on to their jobs. The principle enunciated by 
President Harding has the true American ring; it 
is one to which Americans can be got to rally if 
careful preparation is made for its enforcement. 
At the present time a well-meaning public, in the 
case of a given strike, knows not how to record its 
sentiment. If the principle in question were lived 
up to, the situation would be greatly simplified and 
we should better understand whether an organi- 
zation was a good union or a bad union. 


N consequence of the changes of the past few 
years, the number of British civil officials in 
India has been reduced to between two and three 
thousand. The life of the average member of this 
remnant of the most remarkable body of civil ser- 
vants the world has known, has become so lonely, 
and the prospect is so gloomy and dubious, that it 
is difficult to recruit its ranks. That the British 
Raj, supported by so small a number of British 
military and civilians amid so vast a native popu- 
lation, continuously under incitement from Mos- 
cow, should be maintained at all, is proof of the 
uniquely genuine character of British prestige. It 
pays to be honest and just. But one cannot help 
feeling that the British may some of these days 
arrive at the decision to leave India, after providing 
the Indians with the best possible machinery of 
self-government, to take or to leave. That on de- 
parture of the British this machinery would be 
scrapped at once, and that their departure would be 
the most awful disaster to the Indian masses, mean- 
ing a return of their old oppressions, the depriva- 
tion of the justice and the substantial liberty they 
have enjoyed under the British, seems certain. Yet 
to maintain their rule under the new conditions, 
is a very large order for the British. Ah! Self. 
Determination, Self-Determination! What crimes 
are committed in thy name! 


ARVARD has done the right thing. Her crim- 

son flag floats over the human race, and not 
over human races only. Negroes, Jews, and all 
others will share equally in the educational oppor- 
tunities that she offers, and will obtain her degrees 
on equal terms. No other way out of a near im- 
passe was possible. Theoretically an endowed in- 
stitution, not asking help from taxpayers, may pick 
its pupils by any preferred discrimination, but 
practically no great university, with or without 
traditions, can do it. In America education and 
citizenship are identified in popular thought; and 
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our plan of citizenship forbids discrimination by 
race or creed. Social commingling and social equal- 
ity are other things altogether, and the Harvard 
Overseers have wisely pointed the way to eliminate 
these issues. The threatened mischief lay in a 
policy of required Freshman residence in dormi- 
tories, which seems to have been not quite well con- 
sidered. It will continue to be the general policy, 
but, for adequate reasons, permission will be 
granted to reside elsewhere. This means, presum- 
ably, that in the concrete individual case antagon- 
istic elements will not be compelled to house and 
eat together. This again, is the right thing; the 
only sensible thing. Racial antipathy of whites and 
blacks has not diminished in fifty years of legal 
equality, and Christian prejudice against Jews, 
which once was almost unknown in America, has 
grown rapidly in recent years. Abstract justice 
and expediency alike call for an earnest endeavor 
to control these dangerous states of mind before 
they make.us real trouble. They should not be 
permitted to affect the rights or the obligations of 
citizenship, nor to curtail or to twist educational 
opportunities. But this is as far as indiscriminat- 
ism and equalitarianism can wisely go. No surer 
way to intensify ill-feeling and misunderstanding 
could be invented than to demand a social com- 
mingling which one or another element sincerely 
disapproves, even when it has the grace not to. 
manifest detestation or resentment. 


HE project of a University City (Cité Univer- 
sitaire) on the site of a portion of the dis- 
mantled fortifications of Paris, is about to be real- 
ized. Through a gift of 10 million francs by M. 
Deutsch de la Meurthe, the great industrialist who 
did so much for French aviation in its early days, 
72 acres of land have been secured and the French 
College is by way of being built. The Fondation 
Deutsch is already well under way and applications 
for sites have been received from the United 
States, Great Britain, Belgium, Canada, Scandi- 
navia, China, and Indo-China. What an oppor- 
tunity for some rich American to make himself 
immortal by building and endowing a beautiful 
American College! The idea is to bring together, 
and provide decent living quarters for, the students 
of the Sorbonne, who numbered last year 21,185. 
It will be hard on the Quartier Latin, but the latter 
is bound to go anyway and is a little passé. The 
Quartier Latin will have a more vivid life and will 
smell sweeter in the dust of tradition, than now in 
reality. 
It will be recalled how in mediaeval days the 
foreign students of Paris formed themselves into 
“nations,” with their national dormitories or “col- 
leges,” such as the Collége des Lombards, the Col- 
lége des Allemands, and the Collége des Ecossais. 
There will be libraries, of course, in the city, and 
doubtless also assembly halls and more or less lec- 
turing and tutoring, but the regular university 
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courses will continue to be given in the Sorbonne 
and other historic academic buildings of Paris; a 
special service of motor omnibuses will be pro- 
vided for the students who haven’t the good sense 
to walk back and forth. There is to be a vast ath- 
letic field; here is a promise of international sport 
to beat anything hitherto known. 


The Evolving League 


HE termination of Lord Robert Cecil’s visit 
T in this country leaves the question of Amer- 

ican codperation with Europe about where it 
was when he arrived. He set a fine example of 
reasonableness, but even this admirable quality 
cannot be expected in a moment to resolve all the 
difficulties with which the question is surrounded. 
The one definite gain is the attitude of Senator 
Pepper. His method has not changed. As for- 
merly he used his splendid intellectual talents to 
oppose the League in the form in which it was 
brought to this country by President Wilson, so 
now he is carefully studying the League. in the more 
flexible guise so eloquently described by Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil. On the whole, he thinks that the United 
States had better join. But Senator Borah is still 
to be reckoned with. We will assume that he is 
sincerely thinking things out for himself. Having 
gone farther than some internationalists by urging 
the outlawing of war, he still balks at the League, 
fearing that:it will involve us in European in- 
trigues. Finally, it is very clear from a recent re- 
mark of Mr. Wilson’s concerning the World Court 
that he is sticking to his original views. 

To Mr. Wilson, Lord Robert Cecil’s present pic- 
ture of the League may seem somewhat surprising. 
When he left the latter in Paris such a broad con- 
ception certainly did not exist. The truth is, Mr. 
Wilson imposed the League on an unwilling Eu- 
rope, which thought by yielding on this point to get 
American assurance that the peace terms would be 
carried out. Since then the League, as outlined, 
has not worked in any large way; it could not have 
been expected to while Europe was‘in such turmoil. 


Yet the very fact that so much disturbance went : 


on while the League with its fifty-two members was 
in active session lowered the dignity of the organi- 
zation in the minds of those who remembered Mr. 
Wilson’s conception of it. The change which has 
come about has been evolutionary, to be sure. The 
League was permitted to work where it would work, 
and the stricter interpretation of its functions 
gradually fell into disuse. If it evolves much fur- 
ther, it will be prety close to the mere association 
of nations which to some appeared so puny a device 
two years ago. At any rate, the contention is fully 
borne out that the League was capable of growth 
and modification. 

For ourselves, we are delighted to see the League 
finding its proper niche by actual trial. It could 


never have succeeded, even with America in, while 
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the Covenant remained rigid. With the best will in 
the world, no amount of machinery could overnight 
have done away with the balance of power in some 
such form as we see it operative today. Indeed, 
there is at least one compensation for our defection. 
If with the United States a member the League had 
proved no more effective than it has thus far, there 
would have been cause for general despair. The 
conclusion would have been that no amount of prep- 
aration for peace was of any avail. As it is, the 
League, having been tried out, has accomplished 
certain useful things and has shown itself capable 
of adjustment to situations as they arise. 

We suspect that when the United States does 
decide to codperate with Europe, as it surely must, 
the machinery of the League will be reduced to a 
minimum. Machinery has been the obstacle all 
along. It gave rise to a silly enthusiasm in some 
persons, who jumped to the conclusion that, when 
once the nations of the world agreed to let com- 
mittees handle their affairs, all would be lovely. 
They little thought that overorganization may be 
just as productive of friction as no organization at 
all. _Much more numerous are the persons who 
have at least sensed this latter point. 

America, we are convinced, is ready to do its 
full duty by the rest of the world. In spite of all 
the backing and filling, a certain amount of com- 
mon sense has come to the fore. The situation is 
just this. The United States, quite rightly, is de- 
termined not to be mixed up with the disputes 
which for centuries have troubled Europe. For 
the settlement of these the best European talent, 
trained by long experience, must be called in. They 
are not our affairs and we should only add to the 
confusion if we attempted to settle them. Having 
made somewhat of a mess of our relations with 
South and Central America, our nearest neighbors, 
what reason is there to believe that we should be 
very helpful if we undertook to study and compose 
differences in the much larger field of European 
politics? 

Yet the desire to prevent war is deep-seated 
and also to help the peoples of the earth to trade 
amicably and efficiently together. What is the 
magical organization through which we can help 
to accomplish this end? Americans are fond of 
asking this question: What would have happened 
if Germany had consented to attend the conference 
immediately preceding the war which Sir Edward 
Grey tried so hard to bring about? The chances are 
that she would have had to show her hand and that 
after that her own people would have seen the 
flimsy pretext which she was ready to use for the 
opening of hostilities. In short, it is quite con- 
ceivable that this preliminary conference might 
have prevented war. If this be so, why the need 
of the elaborate organization called for by the 
Covenant? 

Let the League go its way for a year or two more, 
and its machinery, in all probability, will have be- 
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come so simplified that the United States will be 
ready and eager to join. What is needed is a ve- 
hicle through which the several nations can discuss 
their problems and see the inwardness of situations 
as they arise. For anything more than that the 
United States is not at this moment prepared. 


Again Lausanne 


NCE more the representatives of the Powers 
() are gathering at Lausanne to make a fresh 

attempt to arrange peace in the Near East. 
A weary world looks on, hoping that success may 
crown their efforts, yet with some skepticism, won- 
dering if the lessons of the first conference have 
been taken to heart. One lesson, indeed, has been 
heeded, and that is that dealings with the Soviet 
rulers of Moscow are impossible. first because their 
interests are not those of the Russian people, for 
whom they cannot speak, and secondly because 


they lack the primary condition of good faith. . 


Their intrigues had much to do with the failure 
of the first conference, and wisely they have not 
been invited to participate in the second. 

Several factors in the new conference make for 
better understanding. At the outset the reality 
and serious character of the Turkish National 
movement will be recognized and neither England 
nor France will assume a patronizing air toward 
the revived Ottoman power. With the Turks, on 
the other hand, the warlike spirit, the flush of vic- 
tory, has had a chance to cool down a bit; in a calm 
appraisal of their military strength. Greece, 
though in serious straits, has reorganized her army, 
which is now a force to be reckoned with. Although 
she was most shamefully and cruelly used by Lloyd 
George as a catspaw in his losing game and well- 
nigh ruined thereby, she is now in a position to 
defend her claims to an honorable settlement. 

Ostensibly the purpose of the conference is to 
make peace between Turkey and Greece; in reality 
its larger aim is to solve the economic as well as 
political problems of the war which had their origin 
in the changed status of the Ottoman Empire and 
the rivalries of the Great Powers. Cynical ob- 
servers assert that behind all is the reek of oil and 
cite as proof of this the excitemnt caused by the 
confirmation of the Chester concession. It may 
well be that the struggle for the possession of 
petroleum-bearing fields is to play a large and even 
predominating part in the conference, but if the 
statesmen of Europe can see beyond their own noses 
and can profit but a little by the history of the past 
quarter-century, they will seek by adjustment, ap- 
portionment, and codperation to avert a conflict 
costly out of all proportion to the value of the 
product coveted. 

In the background looms another problem, insep- 
arable from any Near East settlement, and greater, 
in its bearing on the future peace of the world, than 
any other. That is the question of Russia and her 
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just claims. Strangely enough the elimination of 
the Soviet Government from the conference was 
the first requisite for making a satisfactory con- 
sideration of the Russian claims possible. Lacking 
authentic representation, they become a necessary 
moral concern of the other parties to the confer- 
ence. They cannot be ignored, for as Acting Sec- 
retary Polk pointed out in his famous note to the 
Powers, no settlement that fails to take into ac- 
count the vital interests of Russia can be valid and 
any settlement must be conditioned on the under- 
standing that it will be subject to reconsideration 
and revision when there comes into being a Rus- 
sian Government recognized by the Powers. Add 
to this the doctrine of moral trusteeship set forth 
by Secretary Hughes at the time of the Washing- 
ton Conference, and you have the basic principles 
of wise policy for Lausanne. It rests with the 
participants in the coming conference to say 
whether by fair treatment and due regard for their 
vital interests the Russian people shall be made 
to feel that they are a part of a decent world, in 
which they are handicapped only by their present 
rulers, or driven to the conclusion that they must 
face a cutthroat struggle for existence against pre- 
datory nations that would throttle them. If Eng- 
land can but see the far-reaching consequences of 
this and depart from the Palmerstonian policy of 
earlier days, the coming years will see the British 
Empire freed from what might easily become its 
most serious menace. 


Angora and the Admiral 


OW easy it is in the present disturbed state 
H of international relations, with nerves all 
on edge, to become unduly excited over a 
matter relatively unimportant. How prone are 
our journals to jump at conclusions unwarranted 
by ascertainable facts. More than a score of years 
ago Rear-Admiral Colby M. Chester, sojourning 
in Constantinople, was approached by the Turkish 
authorities, who were anxious to secure the aid of 
American capital in railroad building in Asia 
Minor. They proposed to him a contract wherein 
a part of the consideration was a concession to ex- 
ploit mineral deposits in a zone extending twenty 
kilometers either side of the proposed railroad. It 
was a fair proposition at the time, for oil had not 
come into prominence and capital was not easy to 
obtain for far-off undertakings. There was lack 
of agreement as to the exact details and the matter 
lagged. When finally it was in shape there re- 
mained the question of parliamentary ratification. 
This likewise dragged on year after year until the 
war came and interrupted everything. Admiral 
Chester kept steadily at it, however, and suddenly 
the news came the other day that the Assembly at 
Angora had confirmed the concession. 
But in the meantime other questions had arisen 
and other interests apparent or real came into con- 
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flict. Oil had come to occupy a paramount place in 
modern economic calculations and the Chester 
grant might cover important oil-bearing territory. 
It was rumored that the grant took in the Mosul 
fields and therefore concerned England. The 
French had obtained certain concessions in return 
for loans and it was claimed that the Chester grant 
conflicted with them. What emerges from all this 
muddle of charge and counter-charge, of claim and 
counter-claim? 

Our first conclusion is that it would be wise to 
await the determination of the facts before getting 
excited or passing judgment. The terms of the 
original Chester grant are known, but the terms of 
the grant recently confirmed by Angora are still 
uncertain. We have no idea what changes were 
made and how they affect the legality of interven. 
ing grants and concessions which may be in con- 
flict. Our second conclusion is that the Turks, after 
the long delay, suddenly—following the Lausanne 
Conference—confirmed the Chester grant because 
it seemed to offer to them a bone of contention 
with which to set America, England, and France 
by the ears. Our third conclusion is that there is 
nothing in the whole matter that cannot be simply 
and quickly adjudicated by mutual accommodation 
and on the basis of law. Our final conclusion is that 
if the chief issue involved ‘should turn out to be 
one of oil, it is up to the nations interested to reach 
by negotiation an adjustment calculated to bring 
about cooperation in its apportionment and distrib- 
ution and thus avoid possible causes of conflict. 
We may be sure that the State Department will 
_ take no steps without full and accurate information 
and that while safeguarding the legal rights of the 
American concessionaires, as is proper, it will not 
act in a manner inconsistent with the American 
doctrine of the open door. 


Letting Down the Bars 


HE next Congress, if it is wise, will not change 
T the immigration law merely on the advice of 
certain large employers of labor. Fortu- 
nately this is not the year 1890, or thereabouts, 
when the Trusts were working in cahoots with 
the steamship companies in order to increase the 
number of American immigrants. Judge Gary 
may come out with his statement that labor is 
scarce and that the Government should do some- 
thing about it. There is not yet agreement in his 
own class. Other large employers of labor are 
showing more deliberation. They readily admit 
that increased immigration would produce bigger 
profits for them but are loth to urge it for fear of 
adding to the already great unrest. They wil] 
doubtless need to be strengthened in their stand 
before the year is over. Propaganda will attempt 
to convince them that they are mistaken. 
The present law is obviously defective. By its 
uniformity it permits the entrance into this coun- 
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try of considerable numbers of persons difficult to 
assimilate, simply because such nationals flooded 
the country during the past decade or so; and it 
keeps down to a minimum the peoples of those 
northern countries of Europe which have always 
been more or less akin to us. Into the question of 
just how the law should be amended we shall not 
enter at this moment. It is more important now to 
glance at the bigger aspects of the problem. 

At the beginning of this century it was a suffi- 
cient argument to say, “The country has enormous 
resources which must be developed.” No one inter-- 
posed the question, “Why must they be developed 
all at once?” If one had been so rash as to do so, 
one would have been confronted with the moral . 
argument that the poor devils in Europe should be 
given a chance. Love of dollars and love of one’s 
fellowmen were as thick as thieves in those days. 
We want no more of that at this late date. Com- 
mon sense must stand guard over Economics. 

On the ground of economic necessity, the argu- 
ment for letting down the bars is still shaky. In 
the present circumstances full occupation of ali the 
labor that is here should represent the peak of our 
endeavor; it signifies genuine prosperity. More 
than that would mean a temporary labor supply 
which might lead to inflation—with dire results. 

Yet the demand for more immigration is sure to 
be insistent during the next twelve months. And 
those who will be urging it will be the very ones 
from whom large contributions to the campaign 
funds will be expected. The temptation to yield to 
them will be great. This is unfortunate, for to 
play fast and loose with this particular question 
just at this time would be criminal. The war 
showed us that the melting-pot had not worked as 
thoroughly as we had supposed. Mr. Hoover, after 
a@ speech-making tour to the Pacific Coast last year, 
testified that the “agin” spirit was rampant in 
most of the towns he visited. If we only knew it, . 
the great world crisis has left us a people pretty 
well disorganized. There is no consensus today on 
many an important question as to which we should 
have felt quite easy in our minds ten years ago. As 
Mr. Hoover stated, the Russian débacle, far from 
serving as an awful example, continues ‘to give 
pleasure to hosts of Americans because here at least 
is an organized attack on society and government. 
We, too, have our serious problems to work out, 
and their difficulties will be greatly increased if 
we indiscriminately let down the bars. 

President Harding is of course not unaware ot 
the pressure which will be brought to bear upon 
him to help out employers. He knows that, at their 
instance, a strong group may be built up in the 
next Congress. But is he prepared to take steps 
to outwit it by getting the people behind him? He 
is planning to make speeches during the coming 
months. It would help the country to arrive at a 
sound immigration policy if he carried the issue 
straight to the people. 
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flict. Oil had come to occupy a paramount place in 
modern economic calculations and the Chester 
grant might cover important oil-bearing territory. 
It was rumored that the grant took in the Mosul 
fields and therefore concerned England. The 
French had obtained certain concessions in return 
for loans and it was claimed that the Chester grant 
conflicted with them. What emerges from all this 
muddle of charge and counter-charge, of claim and 
counter-claim? 

Our first conclusion is that it would be wise to 
await the determination of the facts before getting 
excited or passing judgment. The terms of the 
original Chester grant are known, but the terms of 
the grant recently confirmed by Angora are still 
uncertain. We have no idea what changes were 
made and how they affect the legality of interven- 
ing grants and concessions which may be in con- 
flict. Our second conclusion is that the Turks, after 
the long delay, suddenly—following the Lausanne 
Conference—confirmed the Chester grant because 
it seemed to offer to them a bone of contention 
with which to set America, England, and France 
by the ears. Our third conclusion is that there is 
nothing in the whole matter that cannot be simply 
and quickly adjudicated by mutual accommodation 
and on the basis of law. Our final conclusion is that 
if the chief issue involved should turn out to be 
one of oil, it is up to the nations interested to reach 
by negotiation an adjustment calculated to bring 
about codperation in its apportionment and distrib- 
ution and thus avoid possible causes of conflict. 
We may be sure that the State Department will 
take no steps without full and accurate information 
and that while safeguarding the legal rights of the 
American concessionaires, as is proper, it will not 
act in a manner inconsistent with the American 
doctrine of the open door. 


Letting Down the Bars 


HE next Congress, if it is wise, will not change 
2 the immigration law merely on the advice of 
certain large employers of labor. Fortu- 
nately this is not the year 1890, or thereabouts, 
when the Trusts were working in cahoots with 
the steamship companies in order to increase the 
number of American immigrants. Judge Gary 
may come out with his statement that labor is 
scarce and that the Government should do some- 
thing about it. There is not yet agreement in his 
own class. Other large employers of labor are 
showing more deliberation. They readily admit 
that increased immigration would produce bigger 
profits for them but are loth to urge it for fear of 
adding to the already great unrest. They wil] 
doubtless need to be strengthened in their stand 
before the year is over. Propaganda will attempt 
to convince them that they are mistaken. 
The present law is obviously defective. By its 
uniformity it permits the-entrance into this coun- 
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try of considerable numbers of persons difficult to 
assimilate, simply because such nationals flooded 
the country during the past decade or so; and it 
keeps down to a minimum the peoples of thoge 
northern countries of Europe which have always 
been more or less akin to us. Into the question of 
just how the law should be amended we shall not 
enter at this moment. It is more important now to 
glance at the bigger aspects of the problem. 

At the beginning of this century it was a suff. 
cient argument to say, “The country has enormous 
resources which must be developed.” No one inter. 
posed the question, “Why must they be developed 
all at once?” If one had been so rash as to do g0, 
one would have been confronted with the moral 
argument that the poor devils in Europe should be 
given a chance. Love of dollars and love of one’s 
fellowmen were as thick as thieves in those days. 
Com- 
mon sense must stand guard over Economics. 

On the ground of economic necessity, the argu- 
ment for letting down the bars is still shaky. In 


- the present circumstances full occupation of all the 


labor that is here should represent the peak of our 
endeavor; it signifies genuine prosperity. More 
than that would mean a temporary labor supply 
which might lead to inflation—with dire results. 
Yet the demand for more immigration is sure to 
be insistent during ,the next twelve months. And 
those who will be urging it will be the very ones 
from whom large contributions to the campaign 
funds will be expected. The temptation to yield to 
them will be great. This is unfortunate, for to 
play fast and loose with this particular question 
just at this time would be criminal. The war 
showed us that the melting-pot had not worked as 
thoroughly as we had supposed. Mr. Hoover, after 
a speech-making tour to the Pacific Coast last year, 
testified that the “agin” spirit was rampant in 
most of the towns he visited. If we only knew it, 
the great world crisis has left us a people pretty 
well disorganized. There is no consensus today on 
many an important question as to which we should 
have felt quite easy in our minds ten years ago. As 
Mr. Hoover stated, the Russian débacle, far from 
serving as an awful example, continues to give 
pleasure to hosts of Americans because here at leas: 
is an organized attack on society and government. 
We, too, have our serious problems te work out, 
and their difficulties will: be greatly increased if 
we indiscriminately let down the bars. ; 
President Harding is of course not unaware of 
the pressure which will be brought to bear upon 


him to help out employers. He knows that, at their 


instance, a strong group may be built up in the 
next Congress. But is he prepared to take steps 
to outwit it by getting the people behind him? He 
is planning to make speeches during the coming 
months. It would help the country to arrive at a 
sound immigration policy if he carried the issue 
straight to the people. 
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Is There a Middle Road? 


By Chaplain Charles S. Macfarland, Major, O. R. C. 


6 AM sick and tired of confused pacifists but 
T= equally so of military men who are everlastingly 
hunting up something to take a crack at.” This 

was the remark of my irritated friend, Col. 
late of the Division, A. E. F., as he violently 
threw down his paper at the club the other evening. I 
looked at the paper and noted three articles—one 
thrashing. away hilariously at the pacifists, another 
superficially knocking the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armament, and a third directing purely 

guesswork suspicions on a friendly nation. 

If we were obliged to form our judgments by some 
of the unrestrained bulletins intended to promote peace 
or by the pronouncements of some spokesmen of the 
Army and Navy, many of us would find ourselves starv- 
ing, like the mule between two bales of hay, because of 
inability to make a choice. My own personal experi- 
ences and judgments would, of course, be of no import- 
ance were it not for the fact that there are a good 
many thousands of me. 

I meet my friend the inflexible pacifist, on a day 
when I happen to be in uniform. He shrinks and plays 
the part of a Jew to the Samaritan, and the next day 
writes me a vigorous letter of protest. Recently I di- 
rected a gracious letter to a leading officer in the re- 
serve corps, containing the suspicion of a desire to 
discuss the possibility of a via media between pacifisni 
and competitive armaments. He disregarded my let- 
ter and showed me military discourtesy, although just 
at that moment he was bitterly lamenting because Con- 
gressmen had accorded him similar treatment. 

. To both of these superior classes of brethren I am 
apparently a man without a country. All the same, some 
of us have plans which are worthy of consideration. We 
are working for the development of institutions to pre- 
vent war through international , codperation, while at 
the same time we heartily support General Pershing 
in his request to Congress for an army sufficient for 
police service and defence, gladly assist in his compre- 
hensive plan, and deplore the action of the War Depart- 
ment in obliterating the uniform because it offended cer- 
tain Congressmen who never wore one. Indeed, we are 
seemingly inconsistent enough to believe that a clean, 
disciplined army of men with high ideals, both national 
and humanitarian, may be a real force for peace, when 
its purpose is defined.in moral terms; and we should 


be ready to protest against any unjust use of its power, - 


within or without the’ nation. 

We believe in the possibility of a nation exercising 
a moral domination among nations and finding, thereby 
its own security. That does not hinder us from sup- 
porting training camps for our young men or serving 
a commissioners to the boy-scout movement in order 
to prepare our boys for any service the nation may 
need, and I change back and forth my preacher’s gown 
for the uniform of either of the other two, without any 
Sense of shame. 

We belong to the legitimate army organizations to 
Which we are eligible and also to all the societies for 
international friendship in existence; are incensed at 
Some articles in peace magazines which treat the last 


war with everything on a dead level, as though there 
were no moral issues for which men ought to contend; 
but also deplore the articles in the Army Service papers, 
often inaccurate, sometimes untrue, which are calcu- 
lated to arouse suspicion and antagonism between na- 
tions, races, and peoples. We do not accept the inti- 
mation that internationally minded men are either fools 
or traitors nor do we believe that our army is composed 
of or led by imperialists or militarists. We are idealistic 
enough to believe that war can be practically abolished 
and yet practical.enough to realize that it must be by 
the development of spiritual forces formed into political 
institutions and not by simply crying, “Peace, Peace”— 
when there is no peace. We approve the resolutions of 
military conventions urging proper protection and de- 
fense, but would always preface them with a declaration 
of international idealism, with the repudiation of the 
war spirit, and would not pad them with scare-lines or 
interlard them with contemptuous slaps at humanitarian 
ideals. I have heard several recent speeches for our 
army which were spoiled by splashes of superfluous 
cynicism. We may reason Congress and the people into 
taxation, but they are not likely to be scared into it. 

For these attitudes, however, we sometimes find our- 
selves regarded as a bit short on patriotism by one 
group and as semi-militarists by the other. Must we 
accept this alternative, or is there a via media? 

I was talking the other day with an officer of the army 
of a foreign nation whose former militarism is fast 
losing. ground, and he said, “You are evidently like us, 
with the issue between your pacifists and militarism.” 
Of course, I told him that it was no such thing, and 
yet we are in danger of creating just this illusion be- 
cause these two extremes do so much shouting in a cloud 
of dust while the ordinary thinking man thinks with 
his lips closed and his eyes open. Pacifists are not al- 
ways peacemakers, by any means. 

I am writing this for two or three important rea- 
sons. First of all, the Army is suffering, in the popular 
estimation, becausé people get the impression (wrongly 
except possibly in occasional instances) that our mili- 
tary men are setting up scares in order to insure their 
jobs and strengthen their profession. This feeling is 
created every time a prominent officer of the Army or 
Navy takes a whack at the pacifists but still more, and 
with serious consequence, when he speaks contemptu- 
ously of the possibility of international friendship and 
good will among, nations. 

In the second place, let the impression get fixed that 
there is such a thing as a militarist party in America, 
and the worst sufferers will be the Army and Navy. 
We are in danger of estranging large bodies of citizens 
by fouling our own nest. 

The presence of General Pershing at the Washington 
Conference and his earlier frank appeal for reduction 
of armaments did more to win popular support to the 
Army than a thousand men with diatribes against the 
pacifists would do, even if the latter were fully merited. 
General Tasker H. Bliss would have infinitely more influ- 
ence in getting the people to enlighten and move our 
Congress than a whole army of vitriolic speechmakers 
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on “America First.” General O’Ryan, declaring “I 
should not be a patriot if I did not do everything in my 
power to abolish war,” and proposing constructive study 
to eliminate war as a task for Army officers in time of 
peace, is the type of man to insure the confidence of 
the people rather than—some other men who go at it 
differently. Not all the peacemakers are pacifists. For 
there are many thousands of men and women who are 
earnestly seeking the via media of what we may call, for 
want of a better term, “progressive idealism,” and who 
are willing to start at the point where we are, but yet 
insist on speedily seeking the higher goal. 

There is nothing, worse than an unrighteous declara- 
tion of war, unless it be the status of an unrighteous eva- 
sion of moral responsibility, whether it be for self-de- 
fense or for the defense of others against wrong. This 
nation of ours needs to face no such alternative if all 
good men and women are willing, first of all to make 
the nation both morally and physically strong, and 
then, when needed, to lend its strength to other peoples 
and nations less favored than ourselves and to other 
causes than our own “interests,” and above all to use 
its power to prevent war. Just keeping out of war is 
not a high ideal and may be a low and selfish one; at 
any rate it is simply a case of jumping halfway over a 
ditch. 

We may be even willing to accept Article X pro- 
vided the right be reserved to decide the nation’s action 
on the basis of the righteousness of the issue and of 
its necessity. We may feel just a bit of contempt for 
the men who came back with the slogan “Never Again,” 
provided it means that, if the same moral issue were 
presented, they would not be willing to meet it in the 
‘same way, no other means being at hand. And yet at the 
same time we propose to go on seeking the other means, 
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to allay suspicion, to soften antagonisms, to create 
brotherliness among peoples, to forgive enemies, ang 
above all to seek to develop the spirit arid to create the 
human institutions which will ultimately dispose of way, 
We must maintain this position with our present light 
even if this statement relegates us to No Man’s Land 
and intensifies both fires against us. 

Just now, the Army needs to be saved from some of 
its misguided friends; and likewise the cause of peace 
is suffering from reckless handling. The times afford 
a splendid opportunity for the restraint of hasty and in. 
considerate speech, especially on the part: of those who 
have the honor and responsibility of being, as members 
of our: military forces, the protectors and defenders of 
humanity and righteousness. The best policemen are 
always those who are busy preventing rows and wh 
restrain the moves that would incite them. 

An impartial conference of a dozen representative 
men and women, who are capable, at one and the same 
time, of visualizing national and international ideals and 
recognizing human limitations, could resolve the prob. 
lem, at least so far as the Army is concerned, and could 
command general assent to their conception of its size 
and nature. But their surroundings must not be too 
noisy. 

I am quite sure there is a via media. But what is it? 
It is a conception of patriotism which recognizes the 


_moral responsibility of nations to other nations, which 


seeks to create those political institutions which wil 
eliminate war, which seeks through them and through 
conference the mutual reduction of armaments to the 
point that makes aggression practically impossible, 
Above all, it is a conception of patriotism which replaces 
suspicion and competition and racial antagonism with 
mutual confidence, codperation, and good will. 


The Hairy Ape 


By Annette Thackwell Johnson . 


the second gallery. And although he did not wear 
clerical clothes, there was so ministerial an air 
about him that one took his calling for granted. 

Fired by press and congregational reports, he had 
come, I imagined, to find out for himself just what “The 
Hairy Ape” was about—and he did not like it. 

His uneasiness and disapproval increased steadily 
throughout the performance. The high forehead drew 
tighter and tighter until it was knotted over the deep- 
set blue eyes. The fine, thin mouth grew straighter 
and thinner. The long nervous hands clasped and un- 
clasped .. . 

His indignation grew and grew, until it burst con- 
ventional bounds and found speech— 

“There is too much of this sort of thing these days,” 
he whispered, bending towards me. “Madam, believe 
me, it is nothing more nor less than an attack on Chris- 
tianity.” ; 

“Christianity ?” I questioned. “Perhaps. But only as 
a by-product. 
itself that is at the bar . . .” 

_ “Civilization?” He looked stunned. 


l: had the seat next mine in the first row of 


“S-hush!” came from behind us. 





It is not Christianity, but Civilization 


I returned to the play and my thoughts. 

Yes there before me was the hairy ape. 
His duplicate could be found in every seaport and big 
city of our own country, of England, of France, of Gé 
many. “In Central Europe, the Balkans, there 
were so many of him that loneliness could not be on 
of his miseries. In Russia, according to Gorky, he out 
numbers the rest of the population by far; the same 
thing is true of a larger part of Asia, of the Pacifi 
Islands. New Guinea is still his " 

Then suddenly, it came to me . the play was 
all wrong! The hairy ape was not a product of civil: 


zation . . he was something that civilizatio 
had only partially attended to that must be 
eliminated that would be if civilization wert 


given a chance ; 

Who of us, ten years ago, would have stated it thi 
way—would have questioned the possibility of civil 
zation not being afforded the opportunity of completing 
its task? At that time most of us took the onward 
upward march of civilization for granted—never dreall- 
ing of a revolt against it and yet it had & 
gun, years and years before. 

When Marie Antoinette, sitting on her milking stod 
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in the garden of the Petit Trianon, played at “returning 
to nature,” she little dreamed that the hairy ape, from 
which civilization was slowly evolving, would tear 
asunder the bars of her gilded cage and crush her to 
death. 
“Oh—” groaned the Hairy Ape upon the stage 
“There ain’t no place for me Ags 


He was right. Civilization has no place for the Hairy 


Ape—and yet—here he is— 

What is the remedy? Should not his continued exist- 
ence, by means of just legislation and universal educa- 
tion, be rendered impossible—or should the sentimental- 
ist, out of maudlin sympathy for the hairy ape, be per- 
mitted to stab civilization to death, and enthrone the 
hairy ape instead? 

I tried to tell myself that it was impossible. That it 
could not happen. That the average human being val- 
ued civilization too much not to fight to the death any 
attempt to dethrone it 

And yet 

The stage forgotten—memories came crowding about 

I was in a dentist’s chair. My head was tilted back 
and the “buzzer’”’ was in my mouth. So I had to listen 


| while the dentist told me how much worse his son’s teeth - 


were than his—because—oh, he knew the reason! Hadn’t 
he himself been brought up on a farm and eaten rough 
food? Hadn’t he frozen in winter and roasted in sum- 
mer? And were not both freezing and roasting neces- 
sary for good teeth? 

Whereas Sam Jr. ate white bread, lived in a steam- 
heated apartment, and in consequence sat in a dentist’s 
chair a large portion of his leisure hours. 

“Yes, ma’am—no wonder teeth go nowadays—it’s our 
artificial way of living!’ 

He snapped the towel from my neck, shook it, and 
handed it to the white-robed nurse who stood nattily by; 
and offered me his hand to help me out of my seat. 

Now my experience had been very different from his. 
My mother and I were both born in India, spent our 
childhoods there, and after receiving a Western edu- 
cation, had returned to the East.. And, in spite of the 
similarity of food and upbringing, my teeth were ever 
and ever so much better than my mother’s. 

But when I told the dentist so, and asked him to 
explain it according to the “return to nature” theory, 
he looked thoroughly annoyed, and said that we would 
have to discuss that another time. 

Now I had a theory that accounted for the difference 
inmy mother’s teeth and mine. But as it did not dove- 
tail with the “return to nature” one, I had not been 
allowed to state it. 

There were but few dentists in India during my 
mother’s youth. And her teeth were in the “have to” 
stage before she felt that a several hundred mile trip 
to the nearest “buzzer” must be undertaken. I lived 
nearer to large centres, and had my teeth gone over 
more frequently. : 

But although my explanation redounded to the credit 
of his craft, Mr. Dentist refused to listen to it. 

It is a popular notion that savages have flawless, 
pearly teeth, and are free from civilization’s aches and 
palns. Where this idea came from I do not know. All 
Present-day accounts of b-ishmen and South Sea canni- 
bals show them to be amthing but healthy or light- 
heartedly happy. They are old, decrepit creatures while 
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our women are still putting on flapper dresses, and our 


‘men aspiring to the presidency. Their skins are hard, 


wrinkled, and full of festering, sores—their teeth, fre- 
quently unspeakable; their habits — but why mention 
habits? The “return to nature” theorist would have 
to pretend that gorging on decayed flesh (either animal 
or human) until “the gorgee” was unable to move, was 
both charming and healthful, even if he did not think 
so that polygamy was perfectly delightful— 
for men that women really enjoyed being 
hamstrung if they ran away from cruel husbands 
and that pegging them out on anthills was 
an interesting, aboriginal custom which should be kept 
up in memory of the “dear old days”— 

“Brother Brother 
we. i 

The Hairy Ape on the stage was trying to make 
friends with the gorilla in the cage. By a logical se- 
quence of thought I recalled a vivid experience of a few 
days before, when a famous novelist treated a rcom- 
ful of us to a dissertation on the beauties of peasant 
life. 

“The Russian peasant, sodden in drink and adultery, 
is happy,” he declared vehemently. “I do not believe in 
education—for what could education give the Russian 
peasant more than he has? What songs could be more 
beautiful than the old folk-songs? What dances more 
charming than the peasant dances?” 

He pictured a glorious future for England. She will 
shortly reach this same Elysium. For machines, all over 
the world, will be destroyed. And with the destruction 
of machinery will come dismemberment of Empire. 
England will be shorn of all her colonies; and with the 
return of her population to agriculture (a few great 
minds only giving themselves up to ART) she will, for 
the first time, attain true greatness. 

The Famous Novelist makes his home in England; 
and I inferred from the last remark that he was not 
personally fond of agriculture. 

He had, it appeared, espoused the cause of Gandhi, 
the apostle of Oriental Supremacy. For that, after all, 
is what Gandhi’s gospel amounts to. 

He is perfectly sincere about it—is the Mahatma. 
And however his adherents in India or this country 
may twist his statements, Gandhi himself has his face 
set towards the past. 

It is not England that he hates—it is Western civili- 
zation. All the sorrows of the East are the result of 
modern life. If doctors were eliminated—disease would 
disappear. Hospitals are Satanic. So are laboratories. 
That malaria is spread by the anopheles mosquito is a 
matter of indifference to him. He serenely ignores the 
fact that rats carry bubonic plague and blames rail- 
roads for its spread. 

That the plague wasted Europe before there were 
any railroads ‘is one of the uncomfortable facts that 
his idealization of the past ignores. 

It is his proud boast that the primitive wooden 
plough is still the plough of the East. That and the 
spinning-wheel are symbols of bliss. 

Education is of the devil. That early religions are 
entirely religions of horror, of incantations and devil 
worship, of human sacrifice and obscene rites, the Ma- 
hatma ignores and his disciples excuse. 

When I stressed the point that Gorky had pictured 
the peasant as obscenely cruel, the Famous Author airily 
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remarked that all young.and virile peoples, like chil- 
dren, are cruel. 

“The Oriental has the secret of life,” he announced 
with finality. “But it is a secret that we will share— 
before long—before long— In the World War Europe 
committed suicide and the Oriental knows 
it . . . His hour is at hand.” 

This is the pill inside the treacle of propaganda that 
is being spread all over America. We go to clubs in 
our best clothes and listen to “The Message of the 
Orient”—and we feast the speakers and press their 
hands and give them letters of introduction to our best 
friends in neighboring cities. 

On the stage the gorilla had come to the door of his 
cage and was shaking it fiercely. . 

“Brother—oh Brother—” sobbed the Hairy Ape. 

“Oh—what were human beings created for?” I heard 
a girlish voice whisper passionately behind me. 

And I fancied that I could hear the question, like a 
great chorus, repeated all over the Earth. 

Why? To what end did this petty creature man 
arise from the dust? 

Eternal question! 
the question. 

Our novelists, in their hopeless, sordid novels, make 
bitter reply: “To no end. From nothing—through 
madness—back to nothing.” 

“No! No!” comes a chorus of contradiction. “All 
that civilization needs is destruction! Destroy Capital 
—happiness will spring full fledged from the corpse. 
Destroy machines—the spinning wheel will bring life. 
Go back. Destroy. Ever—destroy.” 

And yet—in none of the new “Stories of Mankind,” 
have we anything better than is told us in the oldest 
story of all— 

“And God said—Let us make man in our image after 
our own likeness. 

“So God created man in His own image, in the image 
of God created He him; male and female created He 
them. 

“And God blessed them and God said unto them Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the Earth, and 
subdue it. And have dominion over the fowl of the 
air and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
| ETE 

In His Image! Does that mean that God is a hairy 
ape? For undoubtedly the first man was one? 

No! An eternity of noes! 

It means that man is a creator. 

That is the divine spark which fired the first man’s 
dull brain when he first struck flint on tinder. 

He was a creator—he—the brute! ; 

Stupid, slow, cruel, ugly as he was, he chiseled his 
dreams upon the rock, worked them into pottery, and 
wove them into baskets. 

And with creation he grew. He grew less hairy, bet- 
ter to look upon, more capable of creating. 

No—next to nature is not the place for man. 
the starting point—not the goal post. 

Why is it that the vast silence of a Gothic cathedral 
moves one to tears? Because it is a piece of conscious 
creation—an attribute of the living God. 

Only in so far as man uses his birthright in creation 
does he advance. 

Civilization is another word for a Creative State. 


And the answers are as sad as 


It is 


It is not something, false that has been foisted on an 
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enslaved human race. It is a condition achieved through 
ages of experiment. Not perfect—but the best we 
could do. Not the best we shall do—but vastly—oh, 
vastly in advance of that first hairy ape who peereq 
from under his low, bristling brows at the piece of flint 
in his hand. 

To show our sympathy with him, should we cast aside 
our garments and gnaw bones? Or should we not 
rather instruct him in the use of safety matches ang 
teach him table manners. 

“Gr-gr-gr—” snarled the gorilla upon the stage; and 
I found myself back where I had started out—with 
Marie Antoinette and the hairy ape who destroyed her, 

And somehow, although for a few moments I had 
felt so filled with a joyous hope, I was overwhelmed 
with fear. 

How many times have attempted civilizations bee, 
overrun by barbarians? Flinders Petrie counted nine 
In our own history there is the case of Attila the Hun, 
the hairy ape, who with his Asiatic hordes poured ou 
of Asia and set back civilization five hundred years. 

I recalled the Famous Author’s words: 

“The Oriental knows that his hour has come—” and 
shuddered. 

The play was over. 

In a daze I put on my hat and worked my way tow- 
ards the door. As I went down the steps I realized with 
a start that some one was speaking to me—it was my 
neighbor, the earnest clergyman. 

“You see—” he spoke quite naturally, as if I had 
been following, his line of thought, “‘the thing isn’t over 


the hairy ape is dead but the cage 
door was left open What do you suppose that 
gorilla will do? For he is out, youknow . . . He 


is out.” 


Saxon Song 


By V. Sackville- West 
‘ [Georgian Poetry, 1920-22] 


OOLS with the comely names, 
Mattock and scythe and spade, 
Couth and bitter as flames 
Clean and bowed in the blade— 
A man and his tools make a man and his trade. 


Breadth of the English shires, 
Hummock and kame and mead, 
Tang of the reeking byres, 
Land of the English breed— 
A man and his land make a man and his creed. 


Leisurely flocks and herds, 
Cool-eyed cattle that come 
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Mildly to wonted words, 
Swine that in orchards roam— 
A man and his beasts make a man and his home. 


Children sturdy and flaxen, 
Shouting in brotherly strife, 
Like the land they are Saxon, 
Sons of a man and hig wife— 
For a man and his loves rake a man and his life. 
Reprinted from the Living Age 
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Capitalism in the Pillory 
By Fabian Franklin 


ary HE Decay of Capitalist Civilization’* igs an 
arresting title; Sidney and Beatrice Webb are 
strong names; the combination of title and 
authorship could not fail to arouse in the mind of any 
one interested in the prospects of Socialism the keen- 
est interest concerning the character of the book. Be- 
fore the volume came into my hands, I happened to see 
—and was not much surprised to see—in a New York 
newspaper a letter, signed by the bearer of a very 
distinguished name, in which the writer declared the 
pook to be the most important that has appeared in 
fifty years. In spite of my long-standing recognition 
of Sidney Webb’s mental power, the ability of Beatrice 
Potter Webb, and the devoted ardor of both, I felt very 
doubtful whether the work would prove to deserve so 
extreme a rating; and incidentally I could not help 
smiling at the thought of the difference between the 
way in which the writer of the letter had been carried 
away by the book and the penetrating criticism to which 
his father would have subjected it. 

I make no apology for mentioning this circumstance, 
because the really important question about the Webbs’ 
new book relates to the state of mind of its readers, 
rather than to the contents of the book itself. It is a 
book full of fervid eloquence; it burns with indignation 
that reminds one of the most splendid bursts of horta- 
tory invective in Henry George’s “Progress and Pov- 
erty”; one feels, at times, as though any person who is 
in the enjoyment of the shameful gains of capitalism 
would be overwhelmed by a sense of guilt, as Warren 
Hastings is said to have been while listening te Burke’s 
scorching recital of the catalogue of his alleged crimes. 
If this quality, and the weight attaching to two notable 
names, suffice to make this the most important book of 
the last fifty years, then the judgment I have quoted 
is correct; but it is only upon that supposition that the 
book can be regarded as of extraordinary importance. 

That the book may exercise such power as is antici- 
pated by the writer of the letter referred to, I do not, 
however, by any means venture to deny. .Nobody knows 
just how many minds are ready to accept at their face 
value any indictments of the existing order framed with 
the skill, and presented with the ardor and force which 
this book exhibits; to many it may givé the last touch 
toa process which has long been going on in their minds. 


And, unfortunately, to reply adequately to such an 


arraignment would require not only a bigger book, but 
a book far less enticing, far less stirring; for it would 
of necessity be more intellectual and less emotional, 
more discriminating and less sweeping. 

There is, however, one quality about the book which 
may prove its undoing. Uncritical as a reader may be, 
there are limits beyond which his reason takes alarm; 
and the remarkable thing about this book is that 
its authors—though long distinguished as laborious in- 
vestigators—have evidently not taken the slightest 
Pains to observe these’ limits. Even if the reader finds 
no particular flaw, he will nevertheless feel that there 
must be something wrong somewhere; capitalism can 


*The Decay of Capitalist Civilization. 


N By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
ew York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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not be quite so black as it is here painted. And once 
he gets into this state of mind he will have no difficulty 
in finding flaws—not one, but a score, a hundred. He 
will find that whatever is bad in existing conditions is 


,ascribed to “capitalism” without any attempt to show 


that this is the true cause; and as for anything good 
in existing conditions he will almost literally find that 
it is not mentioned at all, and that if anything of the 
kind is mentioned it is treated as something for which 
capitalism is entitled to no credit. Above all, he will 
find that while the book is entitled “The Decay of 
Capitalist Civilization,” no serious attempt is made to 
justify the title: as an indictment of capitalist civiliza- 
tion, the book, in spite of gross defects, has great power; 
as a demonstration of the decay of capitalist civilization 
it is a gigantic bluff. 

All this, to be sure, is merely assertion on my part; 
the proof of it must be found, and I am sure will be 
found by careful and wide-awake readers, in the book 
itself. My object is rather to point out a cardinal de- 
fect which careless readers are likely to overlook than 
to prove that my charge is well founded. The defect is 
not peculiar to this book; it is an almost unfailing char- 
acteristic of all militant attacks on the existing order. 
They profess to prove that that order is going from 
bad to worse, but absolve themselves from the necessity 
of making anything like adequate comparison between 
past and present; consciously or unconsciously, they 
shift, without notice, from comparison of the present 
with the past to comparison of what is with what ought 
to be; they characterize evils by sweeping denunciatory 
adjectives, and yet convey the impression that they are 
dealing with the actual proportions of things; and when 
they do deal with actual proportions, they single out 
any worst feature as though it were typical of the 
whole. This is not the kind of thing that one would 
expect in a work by these authors; yet it is there in a 
degree that is somewhat uncommon even in the writings 
of mere agitators. And in this book there is a fault, 
which, though of the same general character, has a dis- 
tinctive quality of its own. Although the professed pur- 
pose of the book is to. show that capitalist civilizatiori 
has been decaying ever since 1850, yet so intent are the 
authors upon simply blackening the character of the 
existing situation that it is almost impossible to tell 
whether any given portion of their argument is directed 
towards proving the fact of this decay, or simply towards 
evoking general condemnation. 

But while I cannot attempt to prove the correctness 
of my estimate of the book, I can give a few examples 
which may serve to convey some idea of the kind of 
bias which runs all through it. 

The authors never tire of telling us that in spite of 
the enormous increase of production the condition of 
the people has scarcely, if at all, been bettered. Some 
of the most eloquent passages in the book relate to the 
adulteration of food and its frightful effect on the health 
of the people, reference being particularly made to its 
injury to infant life; and nowhere is the slightest refer- 
ence made to the great prolongation of human life that 
has taken place within the last few decades, or the cut- 
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ting down of infant mortality among the masses to far 
less than it ever was in former times among the well- 
to-do classes. To appreciate the enormity of this way 
of dealing with facts, one has only to inquire what 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb would have had to say if our “capi- 
talist civilization” had resulted in doubling the infant 
death-rate instead of halving it, or in taking, ten years 
off the average length of human life, instead of adding 
ten years to it. 

A constant peculiarity of the book is the coupling of 
Britain and America as belonging to one category; 
which in itself is right enough, as these two countries 
are the foremost examples of “capitalist civilization.” 
But there is this difference between the two: that the 
change to a highly ‘developed capitalism has been, in 
this country, a matter of the last five or six decades. 
Accordingly, if the authors had had any real desire to 
ascertain or exhibit the specific results of modern capi- 
talism, they would have found in the facts about, this 
country a wonderful opportunity for testing, their con- 
clusions. But here is an example of the kind of thing 
that they actually say: They have been speaking of “the 
commonplace incidents of the industrial Britain of the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century”: 


Relays of young children destroyed in the cotton factories ; 
men and women, boys and girls, weakened and brutalized by 
promiscuous toil in mines and iron-works; whole families 
degraded by the indecent occupation of the tenement houses 
of the crowded slums; constantly recurrent periods of under- 
employment and unemployment, and consequent hunger and 
starvation; food adulterated, air poisoned, water con- 
taminated, the sights and sounds of day and night rendered 
hideous. 


And then they add: 


It is usually forgotten that essentially similar evils are 
continuing today among the industrial populations in the 
slums of the great cities in America as well as in Europe 
to an extent that is positively greater in volume than existed 
under analogous conditions between 1800 and 1840. 

I can’t help wondering what induced the authors to 
insert the words “in volume”; do they simply mean, for 
example, that there is a greater total number of persons 
living in misery in the New York of six million inhabi- 
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tants than there was in the New York of three or foyr 


~ hundred thousand? It looks like rather a shabby trick 


—a thing of which one does not like to accuse Sidney ang 
Beatrice Webb. 

I have noted a great many examples of extravaganee, 
misstatement, and sometimes almost absurdity. But] 
must confine myself to mentioning merely one or two, 
and making only a bare reference even to these. Qp 


page 206 there is such a perversion of the teaching of 


Malthus as nothing but ignorance (which surely cannot 
be pleaded by these writers) can excuse. On page 34 
in their eagerness to show that “even the intellect of 
the parasitic class is affected,” they say that “it is nor 
the families which have inherited millions that usually 
produce either scientific discoverers or geniuses in art 
and literature,” a cheap bit of demagogy which should 
be impossible to statistically minded persons who know 
how extremely small is the proportion of “geniuses in 
art or literature” in any class, and who also might have 
remembered that a single Charles Darwin and a single 
Lord Rayleigh—to mention no lesser lights—suffice to 
fill to overflowing, the quota of the leisure class in the 
production of the highest forms of scientific discovery, 

These last examples are adduced merely to show the 
deadening intellectual effect of a consuming prejudice. 
Examples of the other kind—exaggeration and mis- 
statement concerning the great facts—would require 
more space than is at my disposal. I ask no reader to 
accept my judgment, unless he happens to be among 
that small number who have especial confidence in it, 


' My purpose is served if I have put him on his guard 


against this book, so stirring, so full of sincere emotion 
—containing, too, on the intellectual side, many strong 
and able things to which I have not referred—but un- 
fair, illogical, extravagant in its epithets, blind to every 
good feature of the thing it attacks, and confident that 
the untried régime of a collectivist state, guided by the 


‘judgment of an army of scientific officials deciding 


what is best for the people, would bring to mankind a 
golden age of universal and almost unalloyed happiness. 


A Century of Transportation 


ITHIN the next two or three decades Amer- 
W ican railroad centennials will become almost as 
common as huckleberries and. individually 
about as significant. But the first of the series, which 
was marked by the Delaware and Hudson Company on 
April 28, reaches so far back into the beginnings of 
all modern land transportation, and covers so peculiarly 
the entire period of the expansion of American coal- 
mining that the remarkable contrasts it embraces are 
decidedly worth attention. The pictures herewith show 
notable milestones in this development. 

In 1823 there were indeed sailing vessels, and the 
steamboat was appearing on the rivers and a few lakes; 
but land transportation was limited to stage-coaches and 
slow-moving freight teams, the only device which en- 
gaged engineering interest being canals. 
which gave the Delaware and Hudson Company its first 
corporate name was a bold device for marketing the 
coal of the Lackawanna Valley of Pennsylvania in New 
York. Certain Philadelphia merchants, spurred on by 


The. canal 


the shortage of English coal caused by the War of 1812, 
and having a good deal of faith in the future of the 
“stone coal” that was coming into notice in Pennsyk 
vania, prospected and bought coal lands in the upper 


Lackawanna Valley; and then, when they found they 


were at a disadvantage in the Philadelphia market, 
boldly planned a combination of railroad and canal I 
which to reach the Hudson River not far above New 
York City. Their canal, opened in the autumn of 182, 
served, with repeated enlargements of boats and Ar- 
way, until the end of the century. Besides the freight 
boats carrying coal and miscellaneous freight for out 
side parties there was on the canal beginning in 1829 
also a service of packet-boats furnishing passenger 
transportation at a through fare of $4.00 from the 
Hudson to the Delaware. The 108 miles of the cals 
was covered in 86 hours, a speed of transit only occa 
sionally surpassed on long trips by the noted stage-ct 

lines when on their best behavior under favorable cif- 
cumstances. On the railroad section connecting the 
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western end of the line with the mines at Carbondale, 
the engineers and directors of the early Delaware and 
Hudson Company embarked on the enterprise of using 
steam locomotives with what was for those days an 
audacity and rashness not easy now to realize. A 
few locomotives had been built in England, but the 
railway epoch which opened with the successful trial 


of the Stephenson “Rocket” in 1829 was still in the fu- . 


ture when the company sent one of its younger engi- 
neers to England, in 1828, to procure four locomotives. 

One of these, the “Stourbridge Lion,” a very crude 
affair, built at Strourbridge, England, was the first 
steam locomotive to be tested upon the track of a 
railroad in America. This locomotive weighed when 
fully equipped 7144 tons (more than the specifications, 
incidentally),: and it was calculated to haul a train 
weighing 60 tons at a speed of four miles an hour on a 
level track. By contrast with today let us note that.the 
record modern train load—American of course—was 
17,400 tons drawn by a Mallet locomotive. 

Unhappily, the glory of the Stourbridge Lion was 
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Travel de luxe in 1830—packet-boat on the Delaware and Hudson Canal 


limited entirely to the priority of its debut, for on a 
track made of soft hemlock timbers on top of which was 
spiked strap iron 214 inches wide, the pressure of 
the. locomotive crushed the iron so deeply into the tim- 
bers as to make its use on the railroad as then built 
impracticable. The expense and delay of rebuilding 
the 16 miles of road to meet these unexpected condi- 
tions was considered too much to undertake, and the 
Stourbridge Lion after some years of humiliating in- 
activity was gradually dismantled; nearly all of its parts 
have since been assembled in the National Museum at 
Washington. 

The expansion of the use of anthracite within this 
century is in its way as remarkable as the development 
of steam power, in which, indeed, it played no smali part, 
since the first coal-burning steamboats in eastern 
waters were fired with anthracite. The extent of this ex- 
panded use is shown by the fact that in 1820 the entire 
marketed product was.only 365 tons, while now the 
annual production has grown to the enormous total of 
some 90,000,000 tons. ° 


Anthracite for New York—a coal boat on the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
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Domestic Affairs 
The Merchant Marine 


HE President had a conference the other day with the 
Shipping Board and at its conclusion the following 
' statement, authorized by the President, was issued: 


After an extended conference and a thorough discussion of 
the problems to be solved, the board unanimously agreed, 
with the President’s concurrence, that the chief end to be 
sought is the establishment and maintenance of an American 
merchant marine. With the failure of the Subsidy bill, the 
board is confronted with its vast possession of ships, and 
the heavy losses under the existing plan of operations,. under 
managing agents. 

In compliance with the Shipping Act the board will pro- 
ceed at once to the consolidation of foreign trade lines, and 
then offer the sale of these lines and ships under the author- 
ization of the law, conditioned on suitable guaranty of main- 
tained service. 

If such sales can not be made without unjustifiable sacrifice 
of the ships, then the Government will proceed to direct 
Government operation aggressively pursued. In short, there 
is unanimous agreement that the existing law contemplates 
and authorizes an adequate and maintained American mer- 
chant marine, and such a course will be followed as will 
fully guarantee it and contemplate its larger development. 


The “existing law” referred to in the quoted statement 
is the Jones Act. The following statement by Mr. Lasker 
to a New York Times representative importantly supple- 
ments the above: 

If within the next few weeks we can not get satisfactory 
offers from the private operators we have encouraged as 
potential customers—and we do not mean to sell three or 
four cream routes and leave the Government holding the 
bag as to the rest—we 
shall carry out the pro- 
gramme of Government 
operation and answer the 
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effect an aggressive campaign of ship operation by the 

Government. 

The President and the Shipping Board are determined to 
use this opportunity to the end that America shall not only 
be free on the seas, but shall adequately play its part in the 
commerce of the world. 

All shipping companies, under any flag, seem to be ] 
money now, but this Government can not leave the seas to 
foreign competition. No service now given by our operators 
will be interrupted if it becomes necessary for the United 

* States to take over operation on its own account. : 

The point I want to make is: this, that so far as American 
and foreign shippers are concerned and so far ahead as any 
one can see in this generation, it will be possible to ship on. - 
American vessels. 

Mr. Lasker added that the Shipping Board would ask 
Congress next December (assuming, which may fairly be 
assumed, that the fleet is not sold before that time) for a 
construction appropriation -to enable it to put in operation 
cargo ships more specialized in type than those now owned 
by the Government. He observed that the proposed general 
plan had regard to cargo and not passenger routes, as the. 
passenger business was now satisfactorily handled by pri- 
vate operators. Apparently the Shipping Board is willing 
to sell groups of ships for the great routes at the market 
prices without requirement of guarantee of maintenance of 
service; it will sell at reasonable deductions from the mar- 
ket prices if furnished adequate guarantee of maintenance 
of service. The same applies to surplus ships not required 


for the great routes. 
Notes 
By exchange of notes between Secretary Hughes and Mr. 





question: “How shall 
America stay on the 
high seas?” 


Nobody hates Govern- 
ment ownership and op- 
eration more than I do. 
I have been consistently 
against it and so has the 
board and the President, 
but I and the board have 
finally recommended, in 
view of the present situa- 
tion, that we cut out do- 
ing business on the cargo 
lines through agents and 
go direct and on a large 
scale to Government 
operation. 



































Congress refused a sub- 
sidy to private shipping. 





You all know the history 
of that fight and how 


the Administration and I “8 6 





believed it was the solu- ogee RY i ’ 
tion of the shipping ques- ‘ Pe AP 1. AFD 
tion. However, while it = =e BPN : Che ny rv ee 


failed to approve the 
Ship Subsidy bill, . so- 
ealled, Congress did ap- 
propriate after only a 
few minutes’ debate $50,- 
000,000 for the opera- 
tions of the Shipping 
Board for the next fiscal 
year, beginning July 1. 
We have that $50,000,- 























000 and intend to use it | #14 JS 
to keep the American — 
flag afloat, and for the 
first time to put into 
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The revolutionary epoch 
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Hanihara, the Japanese Ambassador at Washington, the 
United States and Japanese Governments have formally 
agreed to cancellation of the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 


1917. 


* * & 


The overseers of Harvard University have unanimously 
voted against racial or religious discrimination in the ad- 
mission of students to Harvard, and also against exclusion 
of negro students from the freshman dormitories. 

* * * 

Secretary Mellon has declared himself in favor of a fur- 

ther reduction of the surtax to 25 per cent. 
* * * 

The Florida peonage affair furnishes still another proof 

of our superiority to the rest of mankind. 
P * * * 

The Rt. Rev. Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of the diocese of Missouri, and for many years 
past the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, died at St. Louis, Mo., on April 17, at the age of 
eighty-six, in the sixty-first year of his priesthood and the 
fifty-sixth year of his episcopate. His only parish was at 
that most charming of villages, Morris, New York, whence 
after five years he proceeded bishop. A notable figure. 

* * * 


The Rev. Dr. George Clarke Houghton, rector for so 
many years of the Church of the Transfiguration, New York 


' City, popularly known as “The Little Church Around the 


Corner,” died on April 17 at the age of seventy-two. 
* * * 

The baseball season of the major leagues opened on Tues- 
day. On Wednesday Babe Ruth dedicated the new Yankee 
Stadium at New York with a winning home run. The 
stadium holds about 74,000 spectators. 


Germany 
Occupied Germany 

HE French have occupied sixteen more coke plants 
within the past fortnight, making a total of twenty- 
seven plants seized. They now have enough coke and coal 
in possession to serve the essential requirements of French 
and Belgian industry during the next three months. To 
what extent the German workers in the coal mines and 
coke plants where fuel has been requisitioned, have struck, 
is not clear. The threat has been made to knock off work 
altogether, so that there shall be no further accumulations 
of fuel. As to the likelihood of the threat being carried out, 

It were useless to speculate. 
Reports as to fuel shipments outside the Ruhr, other than 


Red Army planes on the Field of Mars, Moscow, Russia 


those to France and Belgium, greatly conflict. According 
to one report Italy is getting full supplies under the 1922 
reparations schedule, Switzerland and Holland are being 
served under an old economic agreement, and even the needs 
of Jugoslavia and Rumania are being partially satisfied. 
Other reports belie the one cited. 

There is a new development. The occupying authorities 
have forbidden the transport of fuel within the occupied 
area except under permit from themselves. Of course it 
is not their intention to deprive the public services of neces- 
sary fuel, but as to the industries in general the new order 
bids fair to make conditions in occupied Germany worse 
than in unoccupied Germany, whereas hitherto, apparently, 
they have been better. The order is being enforced. 

* * & 


There has been a marked revival of sabotage, especially 
along the railways; but none of the attempts have been 
brilliantly successful. 

On April 9 Germans bombed one of the walls of the 
Rhine-Herne Canal, where that canal passes by an aque- 
duct over another canal. Considerable damage was done 
but not enough seriously to interfere with the use of the 
canal, which is important for transportation of fuel. 

On April 17 two bombs were exploded in an attempt to 
wreck a train on which the French Minister of Public 
Works was supposed to be. Little damage was done; more- 
over, M. Le Tocquer was not on the train. On the same 
day, near Aix-la-Chapelle, a sentry observed a number of 
Germans removing rails from a section of railroad track. 
He called for the guard, and the latter fired on the wreck- 
ers; he held up a train within a few yards of the wrecked 
section. The Belgian Minister of National Defense was on 
the train. 

On April 10, near Diisseldorf, a French patrol was shot 
at from ambush, and one of its members was wounded. 
On April 13 a missile was hurled at an automobile in which 
General Payot, French Supervisor of Transport Operations, 
was riding. It smashed a window and injured a civilian 
engineer who was seated beside the General, but the latter 
was not hurt. 

On April 10 the funeral of the victims of the Krupp 
tragedy took place at Essen without incident. 

On April 12 the unemployed of Duisburg got up a little 
demonstration to show dissatisfaction at the insufficiency 
of their unemployment pay. Result: a clash with the local 
German police, a few shots fired in the air, and some of the 
rioters cut by the sabres of the police. 

On April 18, 2,000 unemployed at Miilheim marched to 
the City Hall and demanded doles. The demand was re- 
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fused, and thereupon 
the mob threw stones 
at the windows. Plain- 
clothes German police 
ifired on them, and 
killed one and wound- 
ed seventeen. 


* * * 


The Interallied 
Rhineland High Com- 
mission has abolished 
the office of German 
Commissioner in the 
Occupied _ Territories. 
The office has _ been 
held by the Prince von 
Hatzfeld - Waldenburg 
Since 1921. It is 
charged that the 
Prince has since the 
occupation of the Ruhr __ international. 





territories against the 
wish of their inhabj- 
tants. 


And neither will the: 
reproaches of a handful 
of misled Frenchmen 
turn us from our pur- 
pose. We are satisfied 
that we have the sup. 
port of the Chambers. 
I hear certain People 
today talk of: the feeble: 
ness of our action in 
the Ruhr. . They wil] 
not interfere with our 
developing methodically 
the programme which 
the Belgian and French 
Governments have fixed 
for the task, which may 
be of long duration. 

I hear some who en- 
large upon the slightest 
incidents in the Ruhr 
and who thereby en- 

.courage Germany, And 
in listening to these 


acted as the agent of Left: John Henry Whittley, Speaker of the House of Commons, who was futile yoices I recall 


Berlin in encouraging 


compelled the other day to adjourn the House on account of a rowdy 
demonstration by certain members of the Labor Party. Right: Ramsay neh Prat. 


resistance to the occu- Macdonald, leader of the Labor Party i 
. bee : yy in the House of Commons, who was 
pying authorities, and not pleased with the rowdy behavior of his followers rec gy Mogg 


even sabotage. 


Poincaré Speaks Again 


On April 15, at Dunkirk, Poincaré made the following 


great speech: 


After having lived for four years with the one thought 
of winning the war, we have today the duty of winning 
peace. We have sworn to our dead not to lose the victory 
for which France paid so dearly, and before this monument 
we renew this oath. It is because Germany, who owes, 
has not paid and has made no effort to pay, and after we 
have advanced nearly 100,000,000,000 francs for what the 
Reich owed, that by virtue of the Treaty of Versailles and 
after due decision by the Reparations Commission we have 
seized guarantees and applied penalties. 

For three years we constantly showed patience, and 
patience brought us only disappointment. To show more 
patience, to give Germany the moratorium she asked without 
guarantees, ‘meant only to be disappointed again. We en- 
tered the Ruhr and we have learned much. We have seen 
Germany could have paid us the coal she owed, since now 
she arranged to do without Ruhr coal. We have proof that 
she could have paid us in foreign values, since today she 
has foreign values with which to make purchases abroad. 
We have been able to unmask military organizations in the 
Reich. We have become convinced that if*we had given 
Germany the moratorium she asked she would have replied 
at the end of that time with a refusal and defiance. 

The guarantees which Germany did: not wish to give us 
and which certain of our Allies in good faith thought useless 
we considered necessary. What we have seen in the Ruhr 
has convinced us we were right. 

We ‘hold these guarantees now; we hold them solidly, 
and we shall not give them up for mere promises. We will 
quit the occupied regions only as we are paid what is due us. 
Be sure that in affirming her will and in proclaiming to the 
world that she intends to enforce the peace treaty, France 
has not lowered herself in the esteem of the peoples of the 
world. She is grander in the eyes of all those who respect 
right, and those friends of ours in England and America who 
differed with us on the advisability of our action have been 
obliged to approve our motives and the legitimacy of our 
claims. 

The change of opinion in our favor in the United States 
and throughout the British Empire is certainly due in great 
part to the fact that we knew enough to put our hand on 
what Mr. Bonar Law calls the jugular vein of Germany. 
We do not wish to strangle anygne. We have no other 

-ambition than to be paid and protect ourselves from financial 
disaster. 

The accusations of imperialism which German propaganda 
has been able to provoke against France in quarters too 
easily accessible to it, are'only foolish and childish. No 
sensible person can believe that France, which has always 
furthered the rights of mankind and given the fullest ex- 
pression to national: sovereignty, has the foolish thought of 
submitting foreign populations te her authority and grabbing 





Athenians who at each 
success of the city trembled, sighed and lowered their eyes, 
and, when fortune seemed to smile on foreigners, paraded, 
singing triumphal songs. 

If there are blind citizens in France they are only a very 
small minority, for the country as a whole is determined to 
finish what it has commenced. It will succeed. It will 
succeed patiently. And it is in vain that Germany will 
await one moment of weakening. In the enterprises in which 
she is engaged France will hold firm, as she has done in the 
past, without provocations and without violence. She will 
see it through. And in fixing a durable peace she will render 
to our dead the best heritage they can have from their 
survivors. 


Unoccupied Germany 


On April 18 the mark suddenly dropped on the Berlin 
Bourse from about 20,000 to the dollar, where for some 
weeks it had been stabilized, to about 33,000 to the dollar. 
The catastrophe was a terrible blow to the resistance plans 
of the Cuno Government. 


Russia 
An “Apology” 
HE Soviet Commissar of Justice has issued an “apol- 
ogy” to Associated Press representatives for the policy 
of the Soviet Government in bringing to trial certain eccle- 
siastics of the Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox 


Churches, as follows: 

The legal position of the Church in Soviet Russia and its 
allied republics is best illustrated by the fundamental regula- 
tions fixed by the decree of separation of Church and State 
in 1918. According to this every citizen, first, may profess 
any religion or none at all; second, when the carrying out 
of religious rites does not interfere with public order and 
the rights of citizens, free performance of them is guaran- 
téed ; third, no church society has the right to own property; 
fourth, all property belonging to church societies in Russia 
is declared to be national property, but buildings and articles 
of service are handed over to religious societies for free use. 
The decree, asserted M. Kursky, was quite impartial. It 

allowed freedom of faith, and the-local authorities were 
instructed to enforce it in such a way as not to offend 
religious susceptibilities. 

But such an attitude toward the Church, placing it in 4 
condition of freedom while depriving the clergy of certain 
material welfare, called forth at first a hidden and afterward 
an open struggle of the Church and hierarchy against the 
Government. Dr. Tikhon and Archbishop Cieplak, leaders — 
respectively of the Orthodox and Catholic Churches, carrii 
on a campaign aginst the Government since 1918, which the 
recent trial revealed as having the character of State treason 

. and connection with the Soviet. Republic’s enemies. 
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The Soviet authorities gave Catholic citizens full possi- 
pility to profess their religion, and with full correctness 
demanded only the carrying out of the laws for the separa- 
tion of Church and State, abstaining from applying repres- 
sion, in spite of the fact that they had ample grounds, be- 
cause they were sparing the feelings of the previously 
oppressed Catholic Church, 

But the open counter-revolutionary activities of the higher 
clergy compelled the Government to raise the sword of 
justice. This now having fallen upon the heads of the 
criminals, it has not for a moment infringed the freedom 
of faith guaranteed by the decree. 

Referring to criticism in connection with the trials of 
the Catholic clergy, M. Kursky said: 


The Russian Courts were acting only according to Soviet 
laws, and no campaign by the foreign 
bourgeoisie press could change the 
sentences and the regulations of the 
supreme institutions of the Soviet 
Republic. The trial of Dr. Tikhon 
will begin April 23. His name has 
been connected with the struggle of 
the higher clergy of the Orthodox 
Church against the Soviet régime 
throughout the entire five years since 
the October revolution. 

Having been elected Patriarch, Dr. 
Tikhon immediately became leader of 
the Church counter-revolution. Not 
only did he proclaim anathema on 
the Soviet Government and its lead- 
ers, but, as has now been ascertained, 
he supported personally and through 
his subordinates all the counter- 
revolutionary groups, including Gen- 
-eral Denikin and others. 


M. Kursky said that Patriarch 
Tikhon’s manifestos had caused dis- 
order in many towns; that he had 
been warned several times by the 
Government, which showed him great tolerance; that, not- 
withstanding which, “he did not desist, but in reply to the 
Soviet decree regarding Church treasures he called for 
active resistance, which resulted in bloodshed at many 
places.” 


f 


A Russian Homeland for the Armenians 


The Russian Soviet Government has consented to furnish 
land for the settlement of the approximately 300,000 Ar- 
menian refugees in Syria, Greece, Constantinople, and 
elsewhere in that part of the globe, provided other Govern- 
ments or their nationals will furnish transportation and 
money and other things needful so that the refugees will 
cost the Soviet Government nothing. 


Notes 

The commencement of the trial of Patriarch Tikhon, 

scheduled for April 17, was postponed to April 23. 
* * * 

The United States Department of State canceled the 
authorization for a visa for Mme. Kalinin, wife of the 
President of the Russian Soviet Republic, on the ground 
that her “presence in this country is rendered wholly unde- 
sirable by the deep feeling which has been aroused by the 
execution of Vicar General Budkiewicz.” Mme. Kalinin 
was to visit this country for the avowed purpose of appeal- 
ing for relief contributions for Russian children. 


Turkey 


The Chester Concessions 
HE following is quoted from The Independent Inter- 
Weekly for Schools, issué of April 21: 


The Angora Assembly has approved and made effective 
the “Chester Concessions.” Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, 
U. 8S. N., retired, has at last achieved the result for which 
he has been working during the past fifteen years. The 
‘concessions are to be “exploited” by the “American-Turkish 
Development Company,” of which General Goethals is 

ident. We should know before long the precise character 
of these concessions, concerning which we have the most 


» 
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conflicting reports. Some of these reports allege that the 
concessions nullify important concessions previously made, 
both by the Angora Government and its predecessor at 
Constantinople, to certain Governments or their nationals— 
French, British, Russian; some even confirmed by treaty, 
as the Franco-Turkish treaty of 1914, and the Franco- 
Angoran accord of 1921. Other reports deny any such 
conflict, and show the concessions to be moderate. It is 
reported that the French Government has protested to 
Angora, charging such conflict and nullification; even declar-, 
ing the ratification of the Chester Concessions by the Angora 
Assembly “a deliberately unfriendly act, of @ nature ad- 
versely to influence the coming negotiations at Lausanne.” 
Some of our critics of international affairs predict “a diplo- 
matie incident of the first order,” should our Government 
diplomatically support the Chester Concessions. But our 
Government is not going to commit 
itself to the support of ventures of 
its nationals the success of which 
may depend upon the bad faith of 
Governments or nullification of the 
just claims of nationals of other 
countries. The limit of its duty, 
moral right and wishes is to see that 


RP. & A, rhows. i 

Capt. Roald Amundsen left Nome, Alaska, on April 
14, by dog team for Wainwright on the Arctic Ocean. 
Capt. Amundsen expects to hop off in the latter part 
of June from Wainwright or Point Barrow, 75 miles 
from Wainwright, in the plane which is now at Wain- 
wright under care of Lieut. Oskar Omdal, his aviator, 
for his projected flight over the Pole to Spitzbergen. 
The Maud, Amundsen’s ship, is shown above at Wain- 
wright. She has since gone on and, when last heard 
from, was in the ice 200 miles north by northeast of 

Wrangel Island 


our nationals are not discriminated against. According to one 
fantastic interpretation, championship by our Government of 
the Chester Concessions would amount to championship of 
the closed door in Turkey—that is, the door closed to any but 
American concessionaires—which would be manifestly absurd. 
One may be sure that the United States Government will 
go warily and justly in this business; and one may be sure, 
too, that the American-Turkish Development Company will 
go warily also, not trusting too much to fides Angorica. 

The most interesting of the group of Chester Concessions © 
is that granting the right of oil exploitation in Mosul; a 
concession, of course, without validity unless Mosul is re- 
turned to Turkish sovereignty. No doubt. the Angora As- 
sembly in ratifying the Chester Concessions hoped thereby 
to win our Government’s support for Angora’s claim to 
Mosul; a hope, of course, quite unjustified. 

* * * 

French press comment: on the situation created by the 
Angora Assembly’s ratification of the Chester Concessions 
is very pleasant reading. Pertinax, in. Echo de Paris, says 
(New York Times translation) : 

“The Chester programme is only a means by which the 
Kemalists seek to get rid of the concessions granted the 
French and British. Competent persons who have seen the 
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prospectuses for the railroad lines referred to, say that they 
will not draw a dollar of investment. Kemal and his col- 
leagues have simply used the Americans to try to get liberty 


of action.” 
po co * 


We still lack definite, perfectly authenticated information 
concerning the business of the Chester Concessions, but, 
according to the sources of information available to the 
present writer, the chief conflicts alleged by the French 
Government between the Chester Concessions and prior 
concessions to France and her nationals, are as follows: 

Conflict with the provisions of the Franco-Turkish treaty 
of 1914 which conceded to French nationals, under French 
Government auspices and in return for a French loan of a 
billion francs, the right to construct and exploit a railway 
from Sivas to Samsun and a modern port at Samsun, along 
with the right to exploit a zone along the railway route. 

Conflict with a provision of the Franco-Angoran treaty of 
1921, which accords to French nationals the exclusive right 
to exploit the Arghana copper mines, claimed by some to 
be the richest copper deposits in the world. 

It is alleged that the Chester concessionaires are 
authorized to build a railroad from Harput through the 
Arghana copper district, and on through Mosul to Sulei- 
mania, with the right to exploit for oil and minerals for 
twenty kilometres on either side of the railroad. 

As to the Mosul part of the proposed line, it should be 
remarked, in addition to the quoted matter above, that 
the present status of Mosul as part of the Kingdom of Irak 
and under British mandate, seems to be recognized by im- 
plication by the famous Colby note concerning Mesopota- 


mian oil. 


* * 


In consequence of general Turkish behaviour since the 
suspension of the Lausanne Conference, and particularly 
of the ratification by the Angora Assembly of the Chester 
Concessions, France, it seems certain, will codperate much 
more cordially with Britain in the renewed negotiations at 
Lausanne than she did in the original phase of the nego- 
tiation. 


* 


A Wrathful Friend 


A friend of, The Independent, evidently much excited, sends 
the following screed. Of course, one cannot approve of his 
hard words, and yet one feels a kind of naughty sympathy 
with his general point of view: 

If mow, all the concessionaires, old and new, of whatever’ 
nationality, no matter how distinguished may be their names 
or positions, should proceed to cut each other’s throats, the 
world would be none the worse. One becomes infinitely 
weary of the pestilent tribe of promoters, stock-jobbers, 
money-changers, speculators, with their noses in the wind 
sharp-set for the smell of petroleum. It was well enough 
for your Lion-hearted Richards, your Saint Louises, your 
Barbarossas, to involve a considerable parcel of mankind in 
crusades «which, according to our present-day notions, were 
foolish, but for mankind to allow themselves to be. set by 
the ears by these modern crusaders (God save the mark !)— 
faugh! Yet, no doubt, they are going to set us by the ears. 


Several Things 


N the six years ended in January, 1922, there were 

created in Great Britain 94 peers, 235 Baronets, and 
2,160 ordinary Knights. There being a general agreement 
that it has not, by any means, been an invariable custom 
to confer such honors in recognition of distinguished abil- 
ity, character, or services, Parliament has decided that 
hereafter a committee of members of the Privy Council 
not members of the Government shall pass upon the names 
of persons whom the Government proposes to dignify. 

* * * 

Liam Lynch was wounded and captured on April 10, 
and later died of his wounds. Austin Stack was cap- 
tured on the 14th, and the redoubtable Dan Breen on the 
17th. There was‘found in Stack’s possession a document 
which seems to furnish sufficient evidence -that the rebellion 
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- against the Irish Free State is at its last gasp. Almost 


the only surviving irregulars of great. note who have no} 
been captured are De Valera and P. J. Rutledge. 
* * 

Lawrence Ginnell, de Valera’s representative in the 
United States, was found dead in his room in a Washing. 
ton hotel, on April 17, from natural causes. 

* * ; 

There were no murders or attempts to murder in Belfast 
during March, 1923; in March, 1922, there were 97 murder 
and 59 unsuccessful attempts to murder. 


AN fos yellor 

The famous French flier, Capt. Bapt, had planned g my 1 
round-the-world flight of five airplanes, the squadron call. its fi 
ing itself the “Bapt Flying Circus.” Three of the planes heave 


hopped off from Nice on the 15th on the first leg (to Milan), 
but two soon developed motor troubles and, landing badly, 
were wrecked. Capt. Bapt and another flier were ‘to fy 









— 




















P. & A. Photos. 
Orphan refugees from Asia Minor, now in Greece under care of 
American relief workers 







from Paris and join the other three at Milan. No doubt 
the unfortunate fliers will procure new machines and re 
sume. To India, to Japan, to Alaska, down the Pacific 
Coast of North and South America to Chile, across the 
Andes to Argentina, across the Pacific to Dakar in Senegal, 
back to Nice—that is the route proposed. 

* * * 

Gabriele d’Annunzio is going to leave the Lago di Garda 
for a villa in a Roman suburb in order that he may direc 
a Roman newspaper. Just the man for a nice, quiet, homey 
paper. 

: * * 

A short time ago a congress of the Catholic or “Popular” 
Party of Italy passed a resolution declaring acceptance 
but only provisional acceptance, of the programme of the 
Fascista Government. Thereupon, Mussolini called on the 
Catholic members of his Government to state whether they 
whole-heartedly or only provisionally accepted that pro 
gramme. The Minister of Public Works and three Under 
Secretaries, Catholics, have in consequence resigned. 

* * * 

The American delegation at the Pan-American Confer: 

ence has submitted a plan for reorganization of the Pat- 


American Union on broader lines. 
* * 


* 


Costa Rica proposes that a Pan-American Court of Jus 
tice be formed under the auspices of the Pan-Americal 
Union. ; * * * 

The 27,000 ton Belgenland, of the Red Star line, eighth 
in size of ocean liners, arrived in New York on her mai 
voyage on April 14. She is a very beautiful ship. 
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India Twenty Years After 


By Philo M. Buck, Jr. 


PART I 


hopes have been surpassed, for there is one 

with magenta legs and alternate blue and 
yellow stripes across its body, now feeding just outside 
my window. Its neighbor is more modest, for only 
its front legs have the blue of the complexion of the 
heavenly, twice-born gods. Even the poor, subdued 
water-buffaloes have their horns tipped with bright 
scarlet. And yet all this mardi-gras display of arro- 
gant color seems in no way to have interfered with the 
herd’s sublime apathy or appetite. For they, still un- 
moved, crop the scant grass and breathe heavily with 
bovine satisfaction. The grinning little imp who shouts 
orders to them and waves a short whip confesses ‘to the 
deed, for his hands and even his naked little body is 
subdued to the tints. His “tummy” too is spattered 
with the paint of last night’s orgy. It cost a whole 
rupee— this debauch in 


“J NEVER saw a purple cow!” but my wildest 


holes for eyes. I bought and ate the wondrous sweet- 
meats. I fingered lovingly the gaily painted images of 
clay, images of gods and heroes, Rama and Sita, 
Krishna, Ganesha, and Parvati, and I smelled the smoke 
of the innumerable chirags that now lit up shops and 
housetops. I rubbed shoulders with those that gambled 
at the old Indian game of parchesi; and were it not 
that an eye was upon me I too would have ventured 
as much as one rupee—one must know his limitations— 
on the fall of the dice. I heard merry jest and repartee, 
and instinctively words came to my lips, words that no 
staid professor could, would, or should use, yet words 
that are appropriate—to Dewali. And all night long 
there were sounds of revelry, the song, the drum; and 
I fear that even in the solemn compound there was a 
nautchnee—a hired dancing-girl, snapping her cym- 
balled fingers as she pirouetted in her scarlet skirts 

until she became a bell 





futurism — a large sum, 
but well expended, for 
was it not all in honor 
of Dewali, the festival in 
honor of the goddess of 
wealth? 

Then it is that houses 
are swept clean, lepoed, 
washed down with an 
odorous mixture of cow- 
dung and water, that will 
offend western nostrils 
for days—and sometimes. 








and then a full blown 
flower. 

And here was I nearly 
thirty years after, seeing 
these things which for 
those many years had 
been forgotten; seeing 
these things that had been 
for many, many centuries, 
hearing songs that were 
sung before John signed 
the Magna Charta at 
Runnymede, buying clay 








when you are away from 
regularly traveled routes 
in India you must sleep, or pretend to sleep, in one 
of these newly varnished rooms. It is part of the 
game of seeing the real India. Then it is that streets 
and shops are set in order, children washed and dressed 
in all the family accumulated finery of tinsel and silver, 
and in the evening when darkness falls the little oil dips 
are set out in array along house fronts, and the whole 
village or city is a-twinkle with lights.. Then it is that 
the sweetmeat-man flourishes with newly-made sweets 
of wondrous shapes of animals and gods and saints, 
sweets of pure cane sugar that melt in your mouth, 
sweets of marvelous colors, red and green and yellow 
and white, that appear but once a year. Then it is that 
merriment for once at least gains the upper hand and 
plays are played in streets and courtyards, actors read- 
ing their parts in poetry old as Sanscrit and modern 
as that of Tagore, and the tomtoms and conch and 
sackbuts are heard all night long. For this is Dewali, 
when one may make merry, when gambling for a day is 
legal and no inquisitive police may molest the crowded 
rings in the street watching the eager players at for- 
tune and wealth—an all-India Monte Carlo. What is 
the expense of one rupee even to a poor herdsboy, to 
paint magenta and blue the legs of his cows? 

I wandered in the bazaar last night gossiping with 
loafer, shopman, and heavily veiled woman with peep 


Terraced fields in the Himalayas 


images that were sold be- 
fore the battle of Hast- 
ings, smelling chirags that were set up in rows when 
Caesar conquered Britain; seeing, hearing, and smelling 
in the city where only a scant year before there had been 
an angry mob that flaunted its Gandhi caps, attacked the 
police, stoned British officers, and could only be dis- 
persed when fired upon and some twenty of its numbers 
had been killed. I talked yesterday with one of the 
citizens; he may have been even a member of the mob 
that then was clamoring for the blood of the British. 
He was quiet, respectful, and apologetic. Yes, they 
had been blind a year ago. The Sirkar, the Govern- 
ment, had exercised all care and even compassion—‘“a 
few had to be killed. But it was all over now.” Could 
one or two things be forgotten, it is all as though these 
nearly thirty years had not been, as though I still a 
child was being taken‘into the city to see my first 
Dewali. If India is changing — still the bazaars, the 
sounds, the sights, the smells, are as they were when 
first West touched East: 


“If the sahib and the mem sahib will allow, I will 
bring a chair that they may rest the more comfortably. 
The sun is exceeding hot.” 

We had been footing it since early morning, six miles 
straight down a long road and a rough road, to a river. 


_ Five miles straight up, and more miles ahead of us— 
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we could see the road far ahead, reaching, it seemed, 
into the blue—an old pilgrim highway to Badrinath, 
the source of the Ganges. The sun was hot, though we 
were in the Himalayas. It was only last Sunday. We 
had stopped to rest near a village on a barren, yet ter- 
raced hillside, a hillside fifty miles from what we call 
civilization. The curious children peeped at us from 
behind cactus hedgerows. It was a hillside and river 


I had seen over a quarter of a century ago, - the | 


language was not Hin- 
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large over family matters. The women of India rarely, 
in public at least, talk about styles; and of clothes there 
would not be much to talk about, at least among thege 
hill women at work in fields on a warm October day, 

“The Sahib carries a load in the leather box over the 
shoulder, perchance something precious that he woul 
not entrust to the coolies,” and he looked curiously a 
my camera case and tripod. _ 

I explained the camera and its working, showed him 
the picture in the finder, 





dustani but a patois, the 
Kamaon Pahari, but I felt 
my tongue still true to 
the old man’s country. 
But where could he get 
a chair in this forgotten 
village of a few stone and 
slate huts? We had sunk 
down on the grass to 
await the still protesting 
coolies and servant, for it 
was past noon, and the 
thermos of hot coffee and 
and the cool lunch were 








whereat he was amazed 
and called the boy that he 
might receive one more 
item in his education, 

« Then his face lit up with 
eagerness. 

“The sahib can make 
pictures? Perhaps he can 
then make one of the 
large spring a scant quar- 
_ter of a mile from the 
village. Its water is sweet 
and wholesome, and if 
diverted to this village 








with them. I had scarcely 
lighted my pipe in the 
grateful shade of the lone tree when down the hill the 
old man came with a bench—a prized bench which had 
been in the family for years. It had a back, and once 
the Lord Sahib, the commissioner, had sat in it, the 
old man proudly proclaimed as with the fragment of 
his loin-cloth he painfully dusted its shabby back and 
sides. 

A. protested. It was far more comfortable to be 
stretched out at full length in the cool grass; but she 
doesn’t know India. One has certain duties and cour- 
tesies must be met in full measure. So we balanced 
skilfully on the thing which would maneuver to the edge 
of a dangerous precipice, while he sat down on the 
ground to the customary and necessary talk. 

His boy stood—a respectful youth far too polite to 
sit in the presence of distinguished: company. Through 
the cactus hedge here. and there peeped the face of a 
woman, head crowned with harvest basket in which she 

_ Carried the load of madha, heads of the rough millet- 
like grain. For it was the harvest season. The little 
terraced fields were dotted with the stooping figures 

_ of women—Ruths breast high amid the fruited corn, 

with clumsy sickles cutting the heavy heads and stow- 
ing them in their aprons. The herds were entrusted 
to the children, who clung to the hillsides, while the 
goats, cows, and buffaloes, each after its kind, groped 
for the scant herbage. From the distance came the 
song of a hill man—a pahari—a peculiar haunting tune, 
but the words had an intimate, domestic sense, impro- 
vised perhaps, for it was all about the breakfast his 
wife had cooked before he had gone about the day’s 
work. There are a few men in these hill villages during 
the summer—a few to plow with the pre-Mosaic sharp- 
ened stick drawn by bullocks, small and leisurely—a 
mere scratching of the surface such as might be done 
by a self-respecting western harrow. The nearby air 
was full of shrill feminine voices, not unmusical, as 
two women conversed. They were harvesting in fields 
nearly a quarter of a mile apart, and discoursing at 


Two holy men on their shrine platform, Hurdwar, India 


would supply man and 
beast and be useful also 
for these fields. If the sirkar, the commissioner sahib, 
could only see such a picture,” he added wistfully. 

But my mind was traveling in another direction. Had 
the father of the village heard ever of Gandhi whom 
the people called Mahatma. Yes, the old man had heard, 
but he had never seen Gandhi. But would the sahib 
be sure before he went to take the picture of the spring. 
Gandhi, he talked of other things; but it was only the 
English sirkar that would bring water across the fields 
and ridges to the eagle’s nest of a village. 

But I persisted in my questions. Yes, there. were 
young men in the village who had traveled. Some had 
gone into the army and across the black water. Some 
had come back—the records tell that these Kamaon and 
Gurwal hill troops had made magnificent fighters— 
some had not returned. But they worked at their tasks 
and said little, said nothing. 

It was near here that we met a stranger, a pahari 
from Tehri, the subject of one of the petty Indian 
rajahs. He had rested his load on a platform built 
about a tree at the side of the road, a perpetual invita- 
tion to the weary, and his eyes were turned wistfully 
to the mountains. 

“You love these hills?” I asked. 

“Why not,” he replied simply; “they are home,” and 
he made a gesture of supplication with his palms. 

“And your king, the rajah?” I persisted. 

His eyes brightened. 
his people’s lives. Last year when famine raged in 
Gurwal he—” and he went on with a story too long t0 
be told here. 

We trudged on, bidding farewell to the old man and 
the village. I took a picture of his spring. It was 4 
very old one crowned with a shrine adorned with lotus 
plants. The boy led me to it, while he chatted of the 
waywardness of his herd. 

Before night we reached Dwarahat, once a holy city, 
a stop on the pilgrimage from the plains of India to 
the source of the Ganges. 


“He is a good king who saves 
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Phases of the Human 
~ Comedy 


PenpDER AMONG THE RESIDENTS. By Forrest 
Reid. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

Taz SEVEN AGES OF WoMAN. By Comp- 
ton Mackenzie. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 

Our LittLE GIRL. By Robert A. Simon. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 


N.Ireland, as elsewhere, modern 

authorities differ as to whether life 
js a squalid obsession, an emotional 
spree, a romantic dream, or an adjust- 
ment of character and destiny. If Erin 
has a James Joyce, she has also a Ger- 
ald O’Donovan,' a St. John Ervine, a 
James Stephens, and a Forrest Reid. 
Naturally it is from Dublin and the 
South of Ireland that most of the 
squalor-cum-sentiment comes. From 
Belfast speaks another race, another 
code of manners and of art. Ervine 
and Reid are Irish’ in the sense that 
the Irish channel separates them from 
the home counties of England. Other- 
wise they are in some respects more 
English than the English: more Eng- 
lish, certainly, 
younger English novelists, so frankly 
obsequious to continental standards 
and methods. 

Forrest Reid has thus far by no 
means gained the sort of hearing in 
this country that his quality merits. In 
a period of hasty improvisation, he is 
a careful and finished artist. He sees 
the completed image of his work in the 
block of marble before venturing a first 
touch of the chisel. And this image, 
when it is released for us, carries the 
force and delicacy of an original con- 
ception. “The’ Spring Song” still 
haunts my memory as the most sen- 
sitive and moving interpretation of 
adolescence in the whole range of mod- 
ern fiction—which has dealt so liberally 
with the comic and bathetic aspects of 
ladhood touched so inadequately its in- 
finite pathos. “Pender Among The 
Residents” is a book of similar quality 
if of less original theme. That is, 
when you have finished it, you may 
say to yourself, “Why, this was a sort 
of ghost story, a tale of a haunted 
room.” But while you are reading it, 
you never get beyond the feeling that 
it is something like a ghost story, only 
teal. You believe that Pender, sensi- 
tied by his semi-invalidism, really 
gains admittance at times to a ghostly 
or supernormal world, in which certain 
presences out of the past (shadowed in 
is trio of family portraits) do ac- 


tually reenact, for his benefit, the sec-. 


tet tragedy of their far-away lives. 
And all this happens in due relation 
to other happenings, alongside, in the 
normal world. This is where Reid’s 
handling of his materials differs from, 
say, Algernon Blackwood’s use of sim- 
ilar matter. Blackwood sets out, habit- 
ually, with some interesting ghostly 
idea. But he grinds away at it, from 
start to finish, as if there were no other 


than most of the. 
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idea in the world, and no other people 
but the harassed or obsessed princi- 
pals of his story. He gets his effect 
by a sort of rubbing-in process, and is 
often too insistent and long-winded 
about it. Forrest Reid gets his effect by 
means more subtle. The people in his 
story, as detached from the supernor- 
mal action of his private adventure 
with the past, are roughly speaking, 
such people as we meet in the village 
comedies of J. E. Buckrose and E. F. 
Benson and E. M. Delafield. Dr. Ol- 
phert, and the amazing (and pathetic) 
child Trefusis, and the girl Norah, and 
especially Pender himself, are beyond 
the range of a Benson or a Buckrose. 
But the general atmosphere of Bally- 
castle is that of village comedy; and 
to that refreshingly commonplace . at- 
mosphere we turn and return with re- 
lief from the stifling and even menac- 
ing air of the dimly-peopled room at 
Ramoan. What is it that explains 
these phenomena of the haunted dwell- 
ing or chamber? As we part with 
Pender and his neighbors, they are 
chatting casually of the problem. Some 
kind of telepathic principle, Olphert 
surmises. “Possibly,” says another; 
“but not a telepathy that lingers on in 
this mysterious fashion, like the tune 
in a gramophone record. What is there 
to take the original impression? Not 
the empty air, which must constantly 
be changing. There remain the walls, 
the furniture. . . . ” 

Compton Mackenzie is one of the 
“younger British novelists” of ten years 
ago, whose work has grown steadily 
more British. “The Seven Ages of 
Woman” is as English, and nearly as 
Victorian, as a novel by De Morgan 
or Sir Harry Johnston. There is no 
special novelty or subtlety in its plan. 
It follows the life of an Englishwoman 
from her birth in the early sixties to 
the present time, in her successive 
phases as infant, girl, maiden, wife, 
mother, widow, and grandmother. Nor 
is there anything striking in its method 
or manner: It is a careful and com- 
petent, rather than a spontaneous and 
inspired piece of work. The chronicler 
seems to have deliberately chosen an 
average or representative “case” of the 
late Victorian female. He has not in- 
vested his Mary with much of anything 
marked beyond her physical attractive- 
ness. She is in no way a brilliant or 
even a sensitive person. She is a nice 
enough child, a pretty enough girl, a 


-charming enough maiden, a dutiful 


enough wife; and so on. She gives up 
young romance for a “suitable mar- 
riage”; and never really regrets the 
sacrifice. She is devoted to her chil- 
dren, but never reavs the full reward 
of motherhood. Her older son, whom 
she loves best, is killed in South Africa. 
The younger makes a misalliance, and 
vanishes from the family circle. Her 
daughter, after much worshiping of 
modern gods, joins a Sisterhood. Fi- 
nally she is but a forlorn old woman, 
desolated by the death of a pet cat, 


when her only grandchild, another lit-- 








a 
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tle Mary, falls to her charge, just as 
she herself, half a century before, has 
fallen to her grandmother’s charge. 
The cycle has begun again. 

I don’t know what it is, unless lack 
of inspiration (or of the spontaneous 
irresistible impulse and process that 
go by that name), that keeps this story 
so close to the level of mediocrity. 
Somehow the whole affair is merely 
performed, not created, and the result 
is a comedy of the commonplace instead 
of a comedy of the universal. It is the 
kind of work that is capably done by 
a professional novelist as a part of his 
regular “output.” It lacks gusto, the 
initial “urge” of an idea or motive at 
least honestly felt as new. 

This quality, to begin with, we re- 
spond to in “Our Little Girl,” by Robert 
A. Simon; one of the best among re- 
cent American novels. The author must 
have enjoyed telling his story, and 
largely because he was quite sure he 
had a story to tell. We have novels and 
more novels about alleged geniuses of 
the operatic stage. This is the tale 
of a singer who was not a genius. 
Dorothy Reitz Loamford is the daugh- 
ter of ordinary New York parents, her 
father a tolerably successful business 
man, her mother an egotist-sentimen- 
talist whose ambition is to found and 
share the artistic glory of her daughter. 
Almost out of whole cloth, Mrs. Loam- 
ford creates the legend of Dorothy’s 
exceptional musical talent; and there- 
after stubbornly cuts her daughter’s 
life to fit the pattern. Dorothy herself 
is simply a nice, ordinary girl, per- 
fectly ready to be a genius, and with 
enough of her mother’s vanity to suc- 
cumb easily to the lure of a “career.” 
Her father, an easy-going skeptic, 
lends his pocket to the project of ex- 
ploiting Dorothy. So does her mater- 
nal uncle, the egregious and irresistible 
Uncle Elliott: “Mind you,” he says 
modestly, “hats are my line. But busi- 
ness is business, whether you’re selling 
hats or shoes or automobiles or con- 
certs. It’s the man who goes out and 
puts the business on the books that 
wins! So call on me when you’re ready 
to give a concert, and we’ll show them 
whether we can’t put the thing across 
—and put it across big!” 

Well, all this does not work out quite 
as Uncle Elliott plans it. To his be- 
wilderment when the time comes, he 
discovers that not the most liberal use 
of billboards and advertising columns 
can “nut across” a mediocre singer in 
New York. But before this disastrous 
experiment, Dorothy (for professional 
purposes Dorothy Reitz) has really 
made some progress towards achieve- 
ment as a singer. Her physical organs 
are not deficient, she has good instruc- 
tion, she learns to vocalize and to artic- 
ulate; she is more than vretty. But 
the first and last of it is that she pos- 
sesses nothing more than a fairly well- 
developed talent. She utterly lacks 
that union of temperament and com- 
monsense, training and impulse and 
intelligence — and something more— 
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which makes up the artist. And she 
fails in still more elementary fashion; 
following her mother’s lead, it is al- 
ways herself, her fame, her career, 
that she thinks of first, and her sing- 
ing is only a means. What then is, 
from her point of view, the result of 
her failure? Here the story-teller de- 
parts from the conventional method of 
handling his theme. The obvious thing 
would be to have Dorothy wake fully 
to the insignificance and falsity of her 
claims to a public career, and give her- 
self ungrudgingly and forever to the 
private career of wife and mother. 

But, for that matter, the obvious 
thing would have been for her to choose, 
of her two suitors, the honest blunder- 
ing talented Tommy Borge rather than 
the handsome, weak, foppish Arnold 
Deering. Or we should have expected 
regrets, at least, after her post-marital 
awakening to the feebleness of her 
spouse. But the truth is, Arnold is the 
right sort of mate for her, good enough 
and not too good. Borge would have 
seen through her and settled down to 
making the best of his error. Arnold 
is not clever enough to fathom the 
depths of her folly. He becomes simply 
her devoted slave, able at times to man- 
age her by the methods of a favorite 
slave. Therefore, when, after her dis- 
astrous experience at the hands of the 
New York critics and an interval of 
domesticity, ambition once more rears 
its head, he does not tell her she is a 
little fool. The closing scene is a mas- 
terful bit of comedy. Dorothy’s son, 
a little Elliott Deering, has come into 
the world. “I tell you,” is Uncle Elli- 
ott’s tribute to the new mother, “we 
men may think we’re the stuff, but for 
real, honest-to-God guts, you women 
have it on us every time.” Uncle 
Elliott’s gift is a toy piano, in memory 
of his first gift to infant Dorothy. Mrs. 
» Loamford’s is a baby-book, in memory 
of the one she has kept for infant 
prodigy Dorothy. Both toy and -baby- 
book remind Mrs. Loamford of her 
daughter’s music: “I have always 
wanted to have a daughter who could 
sing and so give joy to many people,” 
she purrs, “it is such a gift to be able 
to sing well.” And Dorothy, stirred 
by these reminders, murmurs some- 
thing about resuming her career, and 
cunning slave father Arnold says “Yes, 
dear,” and “we can talk about this 
later, when you’re stronger.” And so 
the story ends (like a good many real 
stories, we must admit) on an ironical 
rising inflection. 

H. W. BoyNnTON. 


The adventures of two women in an 
American desert are related in “The 
White Heart of Mojave” (Boni & 
Liveright, $3), by Edna Brush Per- 


kins. 


John Dickinson’s “The Building of 
an Army” (Century, $3) is a “detailed 
account of legislation, administration, 
and opinion in the United States, 1915- 
1920” on military matters, with a 
description of raising the National 
Army during the War. 
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APPRAISEMENTS AND ASPERITIES. As to 
Some Contemporary Writers. By Felix 
B. Schelling. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

An ATTIC DREAMER. By Michael Monahan. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

AMERICANS. By Stuart P. Sherman. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ae asperities in Professor Schell- 
ing’s book end on the title page; 
after that all is milk and honey. Good 
milk and honey which is never cloying, 
but certainly there is no gall in any of 
it. The critic’s opinions upon contem- 
porary novelists, poets, and dramatists 
are never rancorous, and in one sense 
are a pleasant variation from the pro- 
fessional bitterness which has become 
a pose with some of the other writers 
of reviews for the newspapers. (These 
appeared in.the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger.) But in discussing such 
a poet as Carl Sandburg—who is 
plainly antipathetic to Mr. Schelling— 
would not a frank expression of opin- 
ion have been better than an almost 
Olympian manner of fairness? Book- 
reviewers need to divide themselves less 
into cliques and schools, but they still 
need to say directly and plainly what 
they think, and to be moved a little, but 
only a little, by the chorus of other re- 
viewers, however noisy. When Pro- 
fessor Sherman takes up Carl Sand- 
burg, in his book noticed below, you feel 
that here is less caution, perhaps, but 
more openness. “Appraisements and 
Asperities” is gentle, well-bred, calm, 
and—of course—well-informed. 

Mr. Monahan’s “An Attic Dreamer” 
is the expression of a gallant foe to in- 
tolerance, bigotry, and sour morality; 
it -is full of sympathy for the artist 
or the public man whose frailties—no 
worse than those of many a private 
and useless citizen—have made him the 
subject for attack during and after his 
life. There are papers on Poe, on In- 
gersoll, on Oscar Wilde, on Beardsley, 
Hearn; and Father Damien. There 
are about twenty short essays on more 
general topics; excellent illustrations 
of the art of the essay. He, writes with 
vigor and precision upon important sub- 
jects, with a manner of pleasant trifling 
upon lighter themes. In the paper on 
Hearn he quotes one of that author’s 
letters from Japan, two years before 
his death. With first editions of 
Hearn’s books selling for fancy prices, 
this has an ironic and melancholy in- 
terest: 

“Literary work is over. When one 
has to meet the riddle of how to live, 
there is an end of revery and dream- 
ing and all literary ‘labor-of-love.’ It 
pays not at all. A book brings me in 
about $300—after two years’ waiting. 
My last payment on four books (for 
six months) was $44.” 

Energy, wit, and wholesome preju- 
dices mark Mr. Stuart Sherman’s 
“Americans.” He fights Mr. H. L. 
Mencken with fire and depicts him en- 
tering upon the worshipful gaze of a 


thousand jeunes filles, at a hard gallop, | 


spattered with mud, and high in oath. 
“He leaps from the saddle with sabre 
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flashing, stables his horse in the church 
shoots the priest, hangs the professors, 
exiles the Academy, burns the library 
and the university, and amid the smok.- 
ing ashes erects a new school of criti. 
cism on modern German principles, 
. . .” He writes of Franklin, Emer. 
son, Hawthorne, Whitman, Carnegie, 
Roosevelt, and the Adams family. He 
politely but forcefully shows the 
younger critics that they may stil] 
have a little to learn about the spirit 
of New England and about the Puri. 
tans, even though they were born in 
Germany or Southern Russia, and are 
therefore only one step from infalli- 
bility about all things American. His 
academic irony is skillfully employed 
against Colonel Roosevelt; Mr. Sher. 
man has not learned that the Colonel, 
of all the Presidents, is the easiest 
and most tempting to poke fun at, but 
that the critic who—at this date—ig 
still emphasizing Roosevelt’s “boister- 
ousness” has not progressed beyond 
superficialty. There was a mincing 
gentleman in 1912 who said that of the 
three presidential candidates tnat year 
he preferred Mr. Wilson—“as the most 
mannerly.” 


Mid-Victorian Science 
Under Fire 


Tue FortNIGHTLY CLUB. By Horace 
Hutchinson. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


: ie machinery of Mr. Hutchinson's 
book is simple, and runs smoothly. 
A group of gentlemen are supposed to 
meet every other week in a London club 
for’ discussion, and in these chapters 
we have a shorthand report of their 
proceedings. Sometimes there is open 
debate, sometimes a paper is read in 
more formal fashion; but in either 
case the leader is a certain Launceston, 
a chemist engaged in the manufacture 
of poison gases (it is the time of the 
War), whose temper has been exacer- 
bated by the fumes of the laboratory, 
and who argues with “rapier thrusts 
of wit” and “bludgeoning strokes of 
heavy and scarcely human rudeness.” 
To him the other characters serve only 
as foils, but their creator has succeeded 
in giving a lively sense of reality to 
his Attic nights. 

Launceston’s chief adversary, rather 
an inarticulate foe it must be admitted, 
is an ancient and honored geologist who 
clings heroically to the mid-Victorian 
view of science as promulgated by Dar- 
win and Spencer and Huxley; and the 
thesis of the book is primarily a savage 


onslaught on the presumptions of the 


evolutionary philosophy, as that phi- 
losophy used to be complacently held. 
The attack is directed mainly upon 
two points where a complete break 
occurs in the continuity of development, 
One of these is the transition from 
inorganic matter to life. Here Launces- 
ton—or shall we say Mr. Hutchinson? 
—has an easy victory; for it is true 
that every attempt to prove or discover 
the natural development of life from 


dead matter, whether by spontaneous 


generation or any other experiment of 
observation, has suffered a complete 
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and admitted failure—admitted, at 
least, except by minds immovably 
stalled in the bogs of mid-Victorian 
dogmatism. 

The second point of attack is the 
passage from animal instinct to human 
reason. Here again Mr. Hutchinson 
maintains that the break in evolution 
has been radical, and to this end he 
supports a view of the psychology of 
animals which almost, but not quite, 
makes of them the sort of automata 
Descartes held them to be. Mr. Hutch- 
jinson’s intention is clear enough; he 
would see at this point a new entity 
introduced by a specific act of creation, 
a soul conscious of itself and of divine 
faculties, and so would throw open the 
door to some form of religion. The 
design is laudable, but the execution 
leaves something to be desired. The 
truth is that in dealing with instinct 
and reason the author has laid hold 
of processes so subtle and evasive that 
no such sharp conclusions can be 
reached as in the case of inorganic 
matter and life. 

The whole attack on ‘Darwinism— 
Darwinism, that is, taken as an ulti- 
mately scientific and mechanical ex- 
planation of the nature of things— 
must be accepted as highly significant, 
whatever one may say of Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s chosen method of conducting 
the battle. His work indeed. is only 
one of the innumerable signs that the 
old dogmatic position of Spencer and 
Huxley has lost its hold and is fast 
giving way to a humbler and more 
reasonable attitude towards the mys- 
tery of existence. Mr. Hutchinson 
must be recognized as a shrewd and 
well-armed champion, but it may be 
questioned whether the concentration 
of his attack on the two points where 
the wheels of the evolutionary machine 
do not come together—granted he is 
right as to the facts—does much more 
than scratch the surface of the prob- 
lem. The dogmatism of science, as 
engaged to elucidate the nature of all 
phenomena in the terms of mechanics, 
can, one thinks, be undermined more 
effectively by showing how wilfully its 
central hypothesis ignores the known 
facts of life. Nevertheless Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s work must be reckoned with 


seriously, and his ability to amuse the 


reader with quip and jest and cutting 
irony may carry his arguments where 
a profounder philosophy would fall on 
deaf ears. 

Having demolished the writhing 
monsters of mid-Victorian dogmatism, 
Mr. Hutchinson proceeds to plead for 
an admission of the great religious 
concepts of the being of God and of 
man’s direct communication with the 
divine. He is right in maintaining that 
to argue for the existence of a God 
without at the same time showing some 
mode of communication between God 
and the human spirit is perfectly futile. 
Much that he writes on this head is 

he and persuasive; but it might be 
Wished that he had sufficiently shaken 
off the shackles of Darwinism to escape 

ting man’s consciousness of the 
divine as merely a new intrusion into 
Scheme of development; and it 
Would have been wiser to stand aloof 
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from that very dubious reactionary 
current of the day, the effort to reha- 
bilitate the belief in absolute mys- 
ticism. PAUL E. More 


Et in Arcadia Ego 


Tue Story or Utorras. By Lewis Mum- 
ford. New York: Boni and Liveright. 


T may be said at once that Mr. Mum- 
ford has made an entertaining book 
out of the long line of social dreams 
since Plato started the pretty game 
down to the present day. His manner 
is light, and he does not disdain the 
piquant modern style of illustration 
that brings together the great and the 
little, the remote and the familiar. No 
doubt the fear of being dull has re- 
sulted in rather a sketchy effect; the 
scholar will miss much and the phil- 
osopher may miss more, but the ordi- 
nary reader will be held to the end. 

The critic who would estimate the 
value of this work will find it neces- 
sary, as in most books of the sort, to 
separate the historical and destructive 
parts from the constructive. In gen- 
eral Mr. Mumford has shown no little 
sagacity in detecting the partial good 
contained in the various schemes of a 
regenerated world and in explaining 
their ultimate failure. More especially 
his comments of this nature become 
acute when he approaches recent times. 
Such a passage as the following may 
seem to express a commonplace, but it 
is a commonplace that still needs reiter- 
ation: 

If the medieval thinkers were convinced 
that, on the whole, nothing could be done 
to rectify men’s institutions, while men 
themselves were so easily bitten by corrup- 
tion, their successors in the nineteenth 
century committed the oppoiste kind of 
error and absurdity: they believed that 
human naturewas unsocial and obstreperous 
only because the church, the state, or the 
institution of property perverted every 
human impulse. Men like Rousseau, 
Bentham, Godwin, Fourier, and Owen 
might be miles apart from one another in 
their criticism of society, but there was an 
underlying consensus in their belief in 
human nature. They looked upon human 
institutions as altogether external to men; 
these were so many straitjackets that cun- 
ning rulers had thrown over the com- 
munity to make sane and kindly people 
behave like madmen; and they could con- 
ceive of changing the institutions without 
changing the habits and redirecting the 
impulses of the people by whom and for 
whom they had been created. 

It was the fault of medieval dreams 
that they placed the only hope of hap- 
piness in a heaven entirely severed 
from the needs and desires of this 
world of passing time; it has been the 
opposite fault of modern reform to seek 
for the blessings of life in economic 
mechanism. And Mr. Mumford is right 


‘in maintaining the inanity of either 


ideal by reason of its onesidedness. 
But after so much clearness of vision 
it is disappointing, though scarcely 
surprising, to find that in construction 
Mr. Mumford is just as futile, shall 
we say, as his predecessors. His in- 
tention, no doubt, is well enough. Our 
plans of reform, he says, must include 
the whole of human nature, and must 
recognize that man is both a dreamer 
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and a realist, having dreams which 
spring from the realities of life, and 
pursuing real motives which are the 
offspring of dreams. Man will have 
his Utopias, but in order that his vis- 
ions may be effective he must not di- 
vorce these fields that are conjoined 
by nature. To that end two great 
changes must be introduced into man’s 
higher activities, in his science respec- 
tively and in his art. Hitherto science, 
beginning with Aristotle, has deliber- 
ately limited itself to what Emerson 
called the “law of things,” and has 
cut itself off from the totality of human 
nature. Now we must achieve a re- 
integration; we must have a sociologi- 
cal science. Eh, mon dieu! but is not 
that precisely what the sociologists 
have been boasting as their achieve- 
ment for these many years? and have 
we not been laughing at their preposter- 
ous claims? The truth is Mr. Mum- 
ford’s mind is in a state of confusion 
over the double meaning of the word 
science as knowledge and as a par- 
ticular. method of research. More 
knowledge of man and society we cer- 
tainly need, but the attempt to attain 
that knowledge by the methods of phy- 
sical science is bound to leave out of 
the account just those pertinent facts 
of the human will that lie outside of 
the law of things. Sociology may put 
physical science in its proper place, it 
cannot find a place for itself in physi- 
cal science. Mr. Mumford is sounder 
on the whole when he deals with the 
function of art. He sees the fallacy of 
art for art’s sake, which in practice 
comes to mean art for the artist’s sake. 
He understands the necessity of treat- 
ing art as simply an aspect of human 
life in its totality, and as, in the proper 
sense of the word, social. But, again, 
his reference to W. B. Yeats and A. E. 
as models of what the artist should be 
gives one an uncomfortable impression 
of something flimsy in his notion of 
hunran nature and of society. 

If a criticism might be ventured that 
touches not only Mr. Mumford but the 
whole school of reformers who are dis- 
illusioned yet still are dreaming of the 
salvation of a much-shaken world, it 
would be that in general they have 
fallen into a radical confusion between 
ideals and ideas, between mythical 
dreams and everlasting realities. Mr. 
Mumford has much to say about myths 
as ideals; they are, he thinks, inevi- 
table and necessary as motives. Hith- 
erto they have accomplished little:good, 
but still without them life would sink 
into the stagnation of death. If the 
mythical ideals of the past have crum- 
bled away, that is because they have 
been too far severed from the hard 
facts of this material world. Thatisin 
ameasure true. And certainly,as Mr. 
Mumford sees, society will not be con- 
tent on the other hand with a purely 
materialistic ideal such asis offered by 
the myth of modern socialism. Indeed 
this conjunction of the words myth 
and ideal ought to show where the mis- 
chief lies. There is no escape from 
the grip of materialism without faith 
in another world. But neither is there 
any hope of release in such ideals as 
are merely the creation of the human 
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imagination, the unreal evocation of 
man’s unsatisfied longings, with no re. 
sponsibility to a law greater than man’s 
desires, a law not of things. Unym 
porro necessarium. Not a futile pol. 
stering up of ideals, but a renewed be. 
lief in ideas as other-worldly realities 
not separated from this world by the 
yawning chasm of death, immaterial 
and eternal and immutable, yet some. 
how immanent in the ephemeral and 
mutable ways of this actual existence, 
terribly present in their demands of 
obedience and in their power of punish. 
ment, with gifts also of true happiness, 
here and now, for those whose eyes 
have opened to their majesty. Mr 
Mumford speaks prettily of ideals; of 
ideas, as distinguished from ideals, 
one finds small perception in his clever 


pages; and, missing these, he adds only — 


another ephemeral myth to the long 
line of amiable dreams. 





HE series of volumes entitled 
“Kings and Queens of England,” 
edited by Robert S. Rait and William 
Page, and published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, has reached the story 
of Henry VI, which is told most sym- 
pathetically and clearly by Mabel E. 
Christie. If anything could arouse in- 
terest in such a sad figure as the son of 
glorious Harry V, it would be a study 
of his life and times such as this. But 
Henry VI was a puppet of fate, and his 
place in the records of the house of 
Lancaster almost insignificant. The 
period, however, is one of stirring inci- 
dents. Warwick, the king-maker; Jack 
Cade and his insurgent mob; Richard,. 
the scheming Duke of York, and the 
militant and often victorious Mar- 
garet of Anjou are historical person- 
ages who appear conspicuously in the 
annals of these restless years. Henry 
was only a feeble-minded pawn in the 
game. His pitiable struggles against 
the wily Richard touch us, but it needed 
the Amazonian resolution of the mother 
to defeat the plans of Richard and put 
an end to his disturbing life. Miss 
Christie has not contented herself with 
a mere chronicle of blood and alarms. 
With no little literary skill and insight 
she has presented the human side of. 
the persons engaged in manufacturing 
British history. She has written with 
knowledge and with keen interest in 
her subject. Her book is a valuable 
contribution to the great mass of de 
tails -into which England’s long story 
necessarily resolves itself. 


A vigorous attack upon the worship 


‘of O. Henry, deploring his effect ypon 


the American magazine; a discussion 
of H. L. Mencken; essays on “The 
Modernness of Philip Freneau,” 00 
Jack London, and upon some of the 
older figures like Longfellow and Poe 
—these make up an interesting 

by Fred Lewis Pattee, called “Side 
Lights on American Literature” (Cen- 
tury, $2). 

Charles D. Stewart, the author of 
“The Fugitive Blacksmith,” which 8 
many readers remember with pleasure, 
has written a new novel—‘“Valley 
Waters” (Dutton). 
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Music 
Thoughts on the 
Close of the Season 
at the Metropolitan 
By W. J. Henderson 


HE conciusion of the season at the 
Biaropcliten Opera House was al- 
most lamentable. Beginning in some- 
thing feebly resembling a blaze,of glory 
with the brilliantly illuminated Marie 
Jeritza as the radiating point, the sea- 
son steadily waned through its twenty- 
three weeks and went out in a damp 


-figle with “Aida” plaintively delivered 


by such a cast as the Metropolitan 
Qpera House stage never knew before. 
The last Friday evening subscription 
audience heard a performance of “Lo- 
hengrin,” which would have made Mau- 
rice Grau gasp and stare, and of which 
Heinrich Conried would surely have 
been ashamed. 

And these two performances fairly 
represented the level to which the pres- 
ent directors of this pretentious insti- 
tution are systematically educating this 
public. It is no secret that the char- 
acter of the clientéle of the theatre has 
completely changed. Hundreds of old 
subscribers have given up their seats 
and now rarely visit the house. Their 
places have been taken by people who 
grew rich in the world war and who 
discovered the existence of grand opera 
about four or five years ago. Naturally 
they regard the Metropolitan proceed- 
ings as the most stupendous achieve- 
ments in the world of music. 

Since the present administration has 
governed the Metropolitan a whole 
new generation of opera goers has 
come to maturity. These young people 
are sceptical, as all young people are, 
about the tales told to them by their 
elders. They cannot be made to believe 
that Jean de Reszke was a greater 
artist than Caruso, that Plancgon was a 
finer bass than Rothier, or that Melba 
or Sembrich could sing better than 
Cora Chase. Such talk is to their 
minds just the prattle of oldsters who 
fancy things were better when they 
were youngsters. Upon the ignorance 
of the nouveaux riche and the young 
generation the prosperity of the house 
rests securely. Money flows into the 
box office and money is the most con- 
vincing talker in all this world. 

Nothing of enduring artistic import- 
ance has been accomplished in the sea- 
son. The production of Vittadini’s 
“Anima Allegra” was the most success- 
ful. undertaking. The opera caught 
the public fancy by its simplicity, its 
atmosphere of naive happiness, and its 
fluent melody. Furthermore, it was 
well acted. It might easily have been 
better sung, but good singing is one 
of the minor considerations in the lyric 
drama of this period. Lucrezia’ Bori 
wore Spanish costumes as one to the 
manner born and had her portrait 
painted and exhibited in the window 
of a Fifth Avenue art dealer. What 
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more could be asked? “Mona Lisa” 
opera without music, has been suff. 
ciently discussed. 

“Romeo and Juliette” received the 
applause of the new public which hag 
never before heard the opera and had 
no conception of its possibilities. Here 
again Miss Bori triumphed by reason 
of youth, beauty, and lovely voice, 
What she did not know about the true 
style of Gounod’s opera need not be 
told. She was thousands of miles 
nearer to it than Beniamino Gigli 
whose Romeo had beauty of voice and 
smoothness of delivery, but about as 
much poetry and passion as one of 
Martin Farquhar Tupper’s songs. 

“William Tell” and “L’Africaine” 
were the two brilliant revivals of the 
season. The former bored progressive 
music lovers to extinction, but gave ex. 
travagant delight to those infantile 
auditors to whom its methods were en- 
tirely new. In this opera two members 
of the company acquitted themselves 
with honor, Mme. Marie Sundelius as 
Gemmy and Giuseppe Danise as Tell, 
The former stood up bravely while the 
apple was shot off her head and the 
latter quite as valiantly did the shoot- 
ing. Also they both sang well. 

Again in Meyerbeer’s extraordinary 
fable about Vasco da Gama Mr. Danise 
was fairly successful as the dusky 
slave Nelusko. Miss Ponselle found a 
new field for her voice and her talents 
in the réle of Selika, in which she es- 
tablished traditions entirely her own 
and thereby proved herself to be a 
prima_donna assoluta in the true sense 
of these words. Beniamino Gigli dis- 
tinguished himself as Vasco and made 
herculean efforts to prove to his coun- 
trymen standing behind the orchestra 
rail that he could sing as loudly as 
Caruso. Mr. Gigli’s ambition to make 
a noise in the world may prove to be 
his undoing. Nature did not construct 
his voice on the trumpet plan and if 
he tries to transform his beautiful clari- 
net tones into clarion blasts, he may 
finish without any blasts at all. But 
that is his affair. 
some other tenor will be found to shake 
the rafters, which is apparently all the 
children of Naples and Rome wish a 
tenor ta do. 

It may be added that Mme. Barbara 
Kemp, who was vigorously celebrated 
in the press before she came and imme- 
diately after her first appearance, at- 
companied the entire opera in its rapid 
decline. Her last appearances in such 
roles as Isolde left her with little of 
her early glory. She came to a very 
dull and uneventful conclusion in the 
tumultuous realms of Wagnerian trag- 
edy. However, the prosperity of the 
Metropolitan was so great that the 
announcement was made before the 
house closed its doors that the season 
next winter would be one week, seven 
performances, longer. So far as Wi 
writer of this article can see there 8 
no reason why it. should not be three 
weeks longer. It is certain that in the 
last two weeks of the series the audi- 
ences were as large as the theatre could 
contain and more performances ml 
easily have been given. 
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Drama 


Memories and Regrets 


{ue Dick OF THE Gops. By Lillian Bar- 
rett. National Theatre. 

ZANDER THE GREAT. By Salisbury Field. 
Empire Theatre. 


{uz ENCHANTED CorTTaGE. By Arthur 
Wing Pinero. Ritz Theatre. 
Wirhin Four Watis. By Glen Mac- 


Donough. Selwyn Theatre. 


LEETING as has been Mrs. Fiske’s 

apparition at the National Thea- 
tre, her acting in “The Dice of the 
Gods” is one of those significant inci- 
dents of the American theatre that 
serve the reviewer only as a point of 
departure for an impromptu fantasia 
of memories and regrets. I remember 
frst seeing this distinguished come- 
dienne nearly twenty years ago in the 
garish old “grand opera house” in 
San Francisco. She played Ibsen’s 
“Hedda Gabler” to an excited and 
breathless audience—an audience which 
would today be described as provincial 
and unsophisticated. In those days 
there was little talk of “the art of the 
theatre”; we knew nothing about the 
uplift of the American drama; we had 
not yet felt the edifying influence of 
the “little theatre” movement. And yet 
in that unenlightened era, in that barn- 
like opera house, so remote from the 
lights of Broadway, we were given the 
opportunity of enjoying Mrs. Fiske in 
a repertory of real plays. At that 
same theatre, which did not possess 
even the prestige of being the “first 
theatre” of San Francisco, we wit- 
nessed Richard Mansfield as Alceste in 
Moliére’s “Misanthrope,” and among 
the lesser luminaries, Nance O’Neil in 
“Macbeth.” Such reminiscences as 
these may be the surest symptoms of 
old-fogyism. But when one contrasts 
those performances with the production 
of such a flaccid melodrama as “The 
Dice.of the Gods,” one begins to doubt 
whether, after all, there has been any 
actual progress in ourtheatre. If such 
an incident were but a single unfor- 
tunate exception, we might forgive it. 
But season after season Mrs. Fiske, 
whom in some mysterious fashion we 
have set above and apart in an exalted 


niche of her own, has been condemned to 


tawdry trifles unworthy of her talents. 
The most loyal attitude is to refuse 
to review these plays in which Mrs. 


Fiske has appeared in recent years. It | 


would be a far more delightful task 
to eulogize her imaginary performance 
in plays in which she might have at- 
tained her full stature as a comedienne. 
Moreover, I am convinced that her por- 
trayal of Céliméne or Millamant might 
have proved more successful financially 
than this descent into banality. For in 
the past Mrs. Fiske exhibited that 
Yrarest of all gifts in an actress, the 
power to suggest high comedy, comedy 
in the sense defined by Meredith in his 
celebrated essay. We like to imagine 
Mrs. Fiske in the famous scéne des 
Portraits, though Céliméne is perhaps 
untranslatable. She would be more 
authentic as the piquantly bitter Milla- 
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EIGHTEEN COUNTRIES IN ONE CRUISE 








Canadian Pacific 
Agents 


Atlanta... for N. Forsyth St. 


Boston . . 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo. .... 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago . . 40 N. Dearborn St. 
Cincinnati . . 430 Walnut St. 
Cleveland . 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit . . . 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth . . . . Soo Line Depot 
Kansas City, 601 Ry. Exc. Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 
Minneapolis . 611 1 2nd Ave., S. 
Montreal . 141 Saint James St. trip across India. Fi 
New York, Mad. Ave., 44th St. 


Philadelphia, rae & 15th St. 


a . « 340 Sixth Ave. 
Portland, Ore. . 55 Third St. 
San Francisco . sg Market St. 
Seattle . 8 Second Ave. your feet. 
St. Louis . .. “R20 Locust St. 
Tacoma . 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Toronto . . . 1 King St., East 
Vancouver . C. P.R. Station 
Washington . 1419 N. Y. Ave. 


Winnipeg . Portage & Main St. 


greatest of all vacations. 
Canadian Pacific Empress. The world is a passing pageant at 


To Sail cAround The World! 


To ports of a thousand romances! 


a for the first time, you can make the Grand Tour on the 
ificent Empress of Canada (26,650 tons displacement) 

und er Canadian Pacific management. This simple statement 
guarantees the high character of this Cruise Magnificent 
scheduled to sail from New York, 
thin, ing will bed Canadian Pacific stan 
at golden experiences, what priceless memories these four 
months will give you —four months that yield a lifetime’s travel! 


wr | 30, 1924. Every- 
aré—th ere is none better. 


Fare $1600 and up from starting Point in United States or 
Canada, back to starting point. Limit 500 guests. 
Shore excursions a 22 aap call included in fare. Privilege of side 


‘teen days overland Shanghai to Yokohama. 


Eight days across the Flowery Kingdom. Privilege of stop-over in 
China or Japan, using any later Empress to Vancouver. 
Romance in excelsis. The last stone in the arch of culture. The 


Around the globe under the flag’of a 


Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Agent send you booklet and particulars. Let him look after 
all arrangements for you. 


g C4 


the World 
Cruise 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 














» atl 
~~ £ 











Té Europe 


LONDON - NAPLES - PARIS - ROME 
pee ENCE - POMPEII VERSAILLES 
RENCH and AMERICAN ‘BATTLEFIELDS 


30 to.80 days of delightful European travel 
under experienced and co eo anne est oN for 
as little as $425, Other price 

Gates Tours, founded in 1892, re. 47 
with the idea of giving their patrons comfort, 
combined with economy. Let us send you com- 
plete information about Gates Tours to Europe 
next summer. Sailings May to September. 
Write for Booklet N-8. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“London - - Paris - - Rome 


EUROPE—ORIENT 


AROUND THE WORLD 
q POPULAR TOURS AT POPULAR PRICES 
Comprehensive _ itineraries, eee 
leaders, splendid accommodations, 
quent sailings. Send for booklets. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue Market waren 
New York City Sen Francisco, C 














Clark’s 21st Mediterranean Cruise 


Feb. 2, specially chartered White Star S. S. “‘Baltic,”’ 

65 days, $600 up, including drives, 4 ee fees. 

eo Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egyp Italy, etc., 
charming route. Rarope stop-overs 

Clark's 4th Round the World Cruise 

Jan. 19th, by specially chartered luxurious liner. 4 mos. 

$1000 up, a hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop- 


ee in Ei 
F. C, CLARK, Times Building New York 








EUROPE 1923 


Send for our travel programs 
De Luxe Tours—Vacation Tours 
Popular Summer Tour, June 30 


Arrangements for independent travel. 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS FOR ALL LINES. 
TICKETS AT TARIFF RATES. 


Pierce Tourist Co. 


DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 35. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 69. 


Bryant 4298 








The regular quarterly dividend, at the rate of 


$1.50 per share for the full quarter, upon the full- 
~wl iret Preferred and Original Preferred Capital 
Btoc f this Company will paid on May 15, | 19 


1928, to stockholders of record at close of business 
Apr: ril 30, 1928. The transfer books will not 


closed and checks will be mailed from the office of 
the company in time to reach stockholders on the, 


date they are ican 
HOCKENBEAMER, 
viee-Presigent and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


151 W. 42d Street 








BRONZE 


HONOR RO LL 
«é HISTORICAL TABLETS. 


Write us your reguirements 


— & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS 











DIVIDEND 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of two Phi cent ($1.00 per share) on 
the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1 will be paid April 30, 
1923, to stockholders ~ ee record as Of March 30, 
23. H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 


New York, March 19, 1923. 
GET P AY for your stories and articles. 
Copyright book by Bditor, 
“How to Write for Pay,’’ FREE. Write now. 
No obligation. Press Syndicate, 973 Times Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it allies writing to advertisers. 
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President 
‘Ship 
to the Orient 


from Seattle 


F YOU are planning an ocean 

trip, send the information blank 
below and find out about the great 
U. S. Government ‘‘President’’ 
ships. They are making travel to 
the Orient as popular and as acces- 
sible as continental travel. The 


President McKinley 
sails May 2 
President Jackson sails May 14 
President Jefferson sails May 26 
President Grant June 7 
President Madison sails June 19 
And every 12 days thereafter. 
They make the fastest time be- 
tween the United States and the 
Orient. Their splendid American 
accommodations and service have 


sails 





seasoned travelers. Write now 


for details. 


Send This Blank 


——— 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Office A®02374 Washington, D. C. 
Please send without obligation the U. S. Gove.n- 
ment Bookle: giving travel facts, 1 am considering 
a trip to the Orient (), to Europe (), to South 
America[]. I would travel istciass(, 2d, 3¢(D. 





| My Name 





Address Se ee 








State 
> 4 


Town 

















received the highest praise from 1! 





For reservations address locai agents or 


The Admiral Oriental Line 
17 State St., New York City 
112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
L. C. Smith Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
653 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Managing Operators for 


U.S.SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 








It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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mant of “The Way of the World,” of 
whom so justly Hazlitt declared that 
she arrives at the height of indiffer- 
ence to everything from the height of 
satisfaction, and for whom wit is the 
habitual language. There is steel be- 
neath the froth in Congreve, an acid 
bitterness that disciplines the perverse 
‘artificiality of his comic spirit. In her 
own art, Mrs. Fiske has often exhibited 
some of these same qualities. She has 
the crisp manner, the staccato style 
for the delivery of “bright” lines. But 
to witness her mobilizing and marshal- 
ing all.of these resources for the de- 
livery of such witticisms as “Doctors, 
next to clergymen, are the greatest 
humbugs on earth,” or such naughty 
remarks as “A good woman is an abom- 
ination in the sight of the Lord,” is as 
anomalous as it would be to read an 
advertisement for facial clay, written 
by the late Henry James. 

But we should not permit our cher- 
ished memories and regrets to lead us 
to blame the public for its failure to 
support “The Dice of the Gods.” No 
actress of this generation has won for 
herself a more loyal following than 
Mrs. Fiske. She has won the admira- 
tion of thousands of American play- 
goers, because of her courage in pre- 
senting as commercial ventures, meri- 
torious plays. She created a taste 
for the dramas of Ibsen, she perpet- 
uated the great tradition of true 
comedy, and she surrounded herself by 
the best actors obtainable. It is all 
the more regrettable that, having built 
up an enviable reputation in ‘this field, 
she has been persuaded by managers 
or directors into wasting her time and 
energies in such unprofitable pursuits 
as the production of that type of play 
of which Miss Barrett’s is the most dis- 


‘| mal example. 


Salisbury Field’s new comedy, “Zan- 
der the Great,” which brings Miss Alice 
Brady back to the legitimate stage, is 
a conspicuous illustration of the grow- 
ing rapprochement between stage and 
screen. It is bright, topical, and,in the 
words of the motion-picture trade jour- 
nals, “a Western.” From Weeweeden, 
New Jersey, to the desert wastes of 
Arizona, Mamie Adams drives a de- 
crepit “flivver,” escorting the Jackie- 
cooganesque Zander. The reformation 
of a little group of bootlegging cowboys 
is effected by Mamie’s noble though 
vicarious maternal instinct. “Zander 
the Great,” we suspect, was written 
with one eye on its theatrical possibili- 
ties and the other on “the silver sheet.” 
It is not without life and charm. But 
the question that remains in one’s mind 
is why so inventive a playwright as 
Mr. Field resorts to such elocutionary 
and rigid dialogue. He is, like the ma- 
jority of our American playwrights, 
thoroughly at home in the colloquial 
speech of comic characters. But the 
moment there comes a serious passage 
his dialogue becomes unnaturally rheto- 
rical, of a piece with the language used 
by those lecturers who sell hair-tonic. 

In Glen MacDonough’s “Within Four 
Walls” we discover an_ interesting 
theme—the attempt to dramatize the 
life-story of a New York house. Read- 
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ers of the late H. C. Bunner will ye. 
member his story of a New York house: 


-and our only surprise is that this theme 


has not been: approached by mop 
American playwrights. If there are 
occasional threadbare patches in the 
warp of Mr. MacDonough’s play, thege 
faults are more than redeemed by the 
inherent dramatic possibilities of hig 
arresting dramatic situation. 

“The Enchanted Cottage” is further 
evidence of the current trend away 
from representational realism. Ryen 
the pedestrian Pinero attempts to gam- 
bol across the gossamer fields of fap. 
tasy, to dip his characters in the colors 
of the rainbow, to indulge in the 
whimsy and pathos of his colleague 
Barrie. Sir Arthur is too inveterate, 
showman to learn new tricks now, and 
the results in the case of “The Ep. 
chanted Cottage” are not at all times 
felicitous. The chief value of the pro. 
duction is to be found in Miss Kath. 
erine Cornell’s impersonation of the 
heroine, Laura Pennington. Miss Cor. 
nell’s characterization diverts our at- 
tention from some of the worst. of Sir 
Arthur’s lapses. 

ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


The Ship Subsidy 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

I read what your recent editorial had 
to say on the defeat of the Ship Sub- 
sidy Bill with much surprise and dis- 
appointment —the greater because of 
the stand The Independent has taken 
in respect to other matters of public 
policy. 

If there is one object which should 
appeal to our patriotic instinct it is the 
rehabilitation of our merchant marine 
and the securing of our proper share 
of the world’s carrying trade. Of 
course no sensible person wants the 
Government to stay in ,the. shipping 
business; but a reasonable encourage- 
ment to private enterprise—call it by 
a more popular name than subsidy if 
one can be found—would prove indi- 
rectly a paying investment for the 
whole country even in time of peace. 
By tending to regulate freight rates— 
otherwise entirely under foreign cot- 
trol—a mercantile marine under the 
American flag would be of benefit to 
our exporters generally and to our 
farmers especially, though its mainte- 
nance would be more than amply just- 
fied by the nation’s recent bitter ex- 
perience in time of war. Transports 
are an indispensable adjunct to the 
navy, and cannot be created overnight. 
President Harding has presented the 
case so fully that further argument m 
favor seems superfluous; however, ! 
such were needed, the glee with which 
the defeat of the Shipping Bill in Com 
gress was received by our comme 
competitors across the water would 
supply it. ; 

For us in the East pride and belief 
in the merchant marine are born all 
bred in the bone, and we cannot but 
hope that the indifference of some other 
parts of the country will disappe 
after maturer consideration. t 
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The Investment 
Outlook 


HE wave of prosperity which is ap- 
BP ssrently in full swing over the 
country—with some exceptions, to be 
sure—is 2 matter of considerable con~- 
cern to business and financial leaders. 
They recognize the existence of the up- 
ward swing, for its signs are unmis- 
tekable in the increased demand for 

s, the increased car-loadings, the 
record output of iron and steel, the 
better prices for metals, and so forth 
But what worries them is the question 
of how sound a basis is there for the 
good times and will they last. Taught 
by the bitter experience of the recent 

iod of inflation, they are cautioning 
people to go slow, especially in the mat- 
ter of expansion to meet a demand for 

S. 

As a creditor nation we have lots of 
money to invest. In our own country 
this is reflected in the vast amounts of 
bond issues that have been absorbed. 
Blue sky and wildcat promotions have, 
of course, taken their toll, but the pub- 
lic has learned much from the Liberty 
bond campaigns. First they have 
learned that there is such a thing as a 
bond, and secondly they have learned 
that they can go to good bankers from 
whom they can obtain sound advice as 
to investments. 

This tendency opens up a whole new 
vista. The earlier development of 
banking in America took place along 
pretty narrow lines. The average man 
looked upon the bank simply as a con- 
venient institution in which to keep his 
current funds (if he had sufficient con- 
fidence to trust the bank) and an 
establishment which loaned money on 
gilt-edged security, a highly’ respect- 
able pawnshop as it were. Even the 
banker himself was’ slow. to realize 
that one of his most important func- 
tions was to be the intermediary be- 
tween the man who saved and the en- 
terprise which produced. Today he 
must become more and more a special- 
ist in securities and their intrinsic 
worth, not only for the employment of 
the bank’s funds, but for those of his 
clients. 

The larger metropolitan banks are 
making strong efforts to build up a 
trained personnel for this purpose, and 
since we are a creditor nation, hitherto 
much isolated, it is necessary to give 
special attention to foreign securities. 
If the present trend continues we may 
expect to see an ever-increasing volume 
of investment in foreign bonds and 
later in stocks as well. Many mis- 
takes will be made, but we shall gradu- 
ally acquire the necessary training and 
expert knowledge to invest wisely and 
safely. The result will be, provided, of 
course, we become proficient and make 
good use of our large credit balances, 
that for years to come much of the rest 
of the world will be working for us. 
The first step is for the ordinary citi- 
zen to learn the lesson of putting his 
Savings in good securities and for the 

nker to give him sound advice on 
how to do it. 
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O strong is the secu- 
rity of good Munic- 
ipal and State Bonds 
that State laws approve 
them as suitable invest- 


_ ments for Savings Banks. 


Such bonds promise 
to pay you their face 
value after a definite 
term of years, and yield 
interest free from Fed- 
eral income tax. 

The National City 
Company has learned 


BONDS 


A community’s promise to pay — 


through years of analyt- 
ical study the .factors 
which make certain Gov- 
ernment, State, Munici- 
pal, Railway, Public 
Utility and Industrial 
Bonds more desirable 
than others. 

The results of the 
Company’s latest studies 
will be found in a list of 
recommended Bonds— 
a copy of which will be 
mailed on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 


COA 











o\ Were right on the ground 


J 











The Best Security 


We offer choice First Mortgages in 
amounts to suit. Send for list of offer- 
ings and descriptive pamphlet 
Clients in all parts of the country. 
Maximum safety; satisfactory income. 








Real Estate 


for Money 
offer: 


40 Years Experience 











Spee NOE RS. Seaman 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


O 















Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling.. You will find in 
this little book a wealth of information about food 
elements and their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 

of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation, 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obli- 
gation. 
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Head of the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. Sentence Work on the News of the.Week. 
A. Every member of the class will prepare to 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
_ Composition 


answer all of the following questions: The 
pupils will give each answer, whether oral 
or written, in the form of a complex sen- 
tence, or such other type of sentence as 
the teacher may direct. 

Define the expression, “Merchant Marine.” 
What is the result of the failure of the 
Ship Subsidy Bill? 

What would the Government do with regard 
to the American Merchant Marine if it 
were to proceed to “direct government 
operation aggressively pursued”? 
The French are said to have enough coal 
and coke “to serve the essential require- 
ments of French and Belgian industry 
during the next three months.” What does 
this mean? 

“Switzerland and Holland are being served 
under an old economic agreement.” What 
sort of agreement is that? 

There is a marked “revival of sabotage’”’ in 
occupied Germany. What is sabotage? 
President Poincaré says: ‘“‘We have today 
the duty of winning peace.” What does 
he mean? 

President Poincaré insists that any repara- 
‘ tions offer from the Germans must be 
coupled with the principle of ‘‘productive © 
guarantees.”” What does he mean? 

What are “‘The Chester Concessions” ? 
Explain the expression, ‘“‘Perfectly authen- 
ticated information.” 

Explain which item of news has the great- 
est bearing on the future of the world. 

In a periodic sentence tell which item of 
news is of most interest to Americans. 

In a balanced sentence tell which item of 
news is of the greatest local interest. 

From the news of the week frame a propo- 
sition for debate. 

From the news of the week draw a suitable 
sentence for the opening sentence of an 
editorial article, or serious oration. 


Is There a Middle Road? 


Find the meaning of the expressions, ‘‘Con- 
fused pacifists’” and “military men who 
are everlastingly hunting up something to 
take a crack at.’ Then write two con- 
trasting character sketches of the sort of 
people indicated. Name one of them, 
“Percy Paxton,” and the other “Robert 
Bloodgood.” Make the two people very 
real. Indicate the character of each man 
by telling an anecdote about him. 

What is the meaning of “Via Media’? 
Explain the principle of following ‘Via 
Media” in all things in life. 

Answer the question which the author asks 
in the title? Make your answer an illus- 
tration of climax. 

Underline, preferably with red ink or red 
pencil, all the sentences in the article that 
express contrast. Classify every sentence 
that you underline. 

Write an exposition on the topic sentence: 
“An army may be a real force for peace.” 
In your exposition. make use of at least , 
three details. . 

Make a study of the conjunctions in the 
article. Do this by making a circle around 
each conjunction. Then classify all the 
conjunctions as co-ordinate, subordinate, or 
correlative. 

The Hairy Ape. 

“The Hairy Ape” is the title of a modern 
play. What does the play satirize? 

Write a paragraph of detail on the topic 
sentence: “Savages do not lead flawless 
and happy lives.” 

Write an exposition in which you show the 
meaning of the sentence: “Civilization is 
another word for a Creative State.” Make 
your exposition an illustration of extreme 
clearness in writing. 

Write a brief for an argument on the 
proposition : “Civilization is worth protec- 
ing.” 

What was the purpose of the author of 
the article? Explain what literary means 
she took to accomplish her purpose. 
Saxon Song. 

Explain how the poem is related to the 
article that precedes it. : 

Define the following words: comely, mat- 
tock, scythe, spade, couth, shires, hummock, 
kame, mead, tang, byres. 

Point out the difference in verse form be- 
tween the first three lines of every stanza 
and the fourth line. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., By AUGUSTUS‘S. BEATMAN, A.M, 
English Department, Head of the Department of Social 


Science, Julia Richman High School 


I Domestic Affairs, Several Things. 


6. 


7. 


Describe the Administration’s policy for 
“the establishment and maintenance of an 
American merchant marine.” 

Look up and state the chief terms of the 
Jones Act. i 

Discuss the statement, “All shipping com- 
panies, under any flag, seem to be losing 
money now, but this Government can not 
leave the seas to foreign competition.” 
Could a person who opposed, on principle, 
the Administration’s Ship Subsidy Bill con- 
= favor Government operation at a 
loss 

What was the Lansing-Ishii agreement? 
Describe the circumstances surrounding the 
making of the agreement. 
Why has it been criticized? Show how its 
cancellation has been related to the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

State the recent, developments 
American affairs. 


in Pan- 


Il. Is There a Middle Road? 


1. 
2. 
Th 
1 
2. 
3. 
IV 
1. 


2. 


What are Mr. Macfarland’s criticisms of 
the Militarists? Of the Pacifists? 
Explain fully his ideas of the Middle Road. 
What are his conceptions of a proper Army 
and Navy? Of International idealism? Of 
patriotism ? 

Capitalism in the Pillory. 

What attractive features of the book are 
acknowledged ? 

What are the general eriticisms of the 
book? Specific criticism? ; 
Explain the difference between ‘an indict- 
ment of capitalist civilization” and a dem- 
onstration of the decay of capitalist civili- 
zation.” 

A Century cf Transportation. 

Why is the Delaware and Hudson centen- 
nial taken for special emphasis? 

What are “the remarkable contrasts” in 
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transportation between the beginning ¢g a 


century ago and today? 

8. Look up and describe the beginnings of 
steam power, especially as applied to raik 
roads. ‘ 

4. Look up the beginnings of the 

in the smelting of iron. 

Turkey, Angora and the Admiral. 

1. Look up carefully the places ment; 
especially those involved in the Chester and 
.in the French concessions. 

2. Keep a summary of the supposed Chester 

Concessions and show where they conflict 

with the French concessions and with the 

British claims. 

Review the facts back of the statements: 


USE Of Cpa] 


Mad 


“Oil had come to occupy a paramount plage 


in modern economic calculations.” 

4. Summarize the conclusions of the editor, 

VI. Germany. : 

1. State the French action in regard to coke 
plants and transportation of fuel within 
the occupied area. 

2. Describe the “marked revival of sabotage,” 
How do you account for it? : 

8. What does Poincaré say the French have 
learned from the Ruhr occupation? §ym. 
marize his re-statement of the justification 
for French occupation and its effects, 

Vil. Russia. 

1. State the main points of the Commissar’; 
summary of “the legal position of the 
Church in Soviet Russia.” 


2. Compare this separation of Church and 


State with the separation of Church and 
State in France. Trace the growth of the 
idea of the separation of Church and State 
in the modern world. 

8. Compare the attitude of the Russian clergy 
to the Soviet Republic with the attitude of 
the French clergy to the Third Republic. 
In making that comparison can you see any 
differences in the situation? 

4. A recent dispatch from an American cor- 
respondent who attended the late trial of 
the Catholic clergy was published in the 
New York Herald and reprinted in other 
papers: If you have access to it, what 
bearing has it on the atttitude of the Soviet 
Government toward religion and the charge 
of counter-revolutionary activity of the 
clergy? 

VIII. India Twenty Years After. 

1. What attitudes toward Gandhi’s movement 
are described here? 

2. Describe conditions in India that are treated 
in this article. 
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